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When You Build a Bridge | 


Between Toe and Heel 4 
Select from these Basic Designs 4 | 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 

work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 

of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- | 

tain correct lines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United's shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- eee 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. a | 
Just ask your United Man. 


Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks 
are tough, hard, uniform. 
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Fit like master models. Clean, 
ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 
anced fread, 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 
“BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS - 
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A NEW SAFETY TOE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WINGUARD 400 is the first of three new steel 
toe styles planned for release in 1950 and 
1951, all having crescent-shaped lateral 
edges which stanchion the toe against rear- 
ward inclination under vertical impact. WIN- 
GUARD'S unique rear edge develops triangu- 
lar wing-like buttresses along the sole line 
| which remain in supporting position behind the 
I central back edge area of the toe dome no 
matter how exaggerated shoe toe spring be- 
comes in the course of wear. 

400 is a dress type streamlined in profile 
j to meet the demand for smart oxford styling 
E without sacrifice of essential toe protection. 
, WINGUARDS are SAFER in all shoes where 
toe safety is the first consideration. Write 
for descriptive bulletin. 





WIN GUARDS Rear 
are patented. ‘ Pe 





SAFETY BOX TOE COMPANY 


812 STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
SALES AGENTS: 


oe UNITED STATES: BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CANADA: BECKWITH BOX TOE, LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
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LETTERS TO | \, 





This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 


Appalling 


Your editorial of Sept. 16 (“Cows 
Don’t Wear Shoes”) is priceless. The 
lack of understanding and shallow 
thought behind this editorial is appall- 
ing. Perhaps in your anxiety to study 
advancing hide prices you have not 
had time to read what has happened 
to copper, lead, wool, cocoa, etc. 

If you would give the price situa- 
tion a bit more thought, you would 
find that the commodity markets in 
general are only reflecting the depre- 
ciated value of the dollar, and it hardly 
seems fair to blame the high hide prices 
on those unknowns that you speak 
about, dealing and speculating in 
hides. 

D. H. Gutmann 


Gutmann And Co., Inc. 
Chicago 





Hides And Inflation 


With reference to the editorial 
which appeared in your Sept. 16 issue, 
entitled, “Cows Don’t Wear Shoes” 

. . we respectfully call your atten- 
tion to the fact that while hides have 
risen more than most other raw com- 
modities percentagewise, a large part 
of this rise has been in sympathy with 
other commodities, and as a result of 
present inflationary tendencies. 

Your editorial places an exceedingly 
unfair light on the individuals in the 
hide business, and there are thousands 
of them. The “shortsightedness” 
about which you speak in your edi- 
torial was not suffered by the pro- 
ducer and dealer in hides, but was 
plainly an affliction of the tanner and 
shoe manufacturer, who over the past 
several years has been unwilling to 
carry even the smallest inventory to 
protect himself against any emergen- 
cies. 

Lestie M. Lyon 
M. Lyon & Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


(Note: See page 16 for further com- 
ments on this: “Tanners Blamed For 
Hide Price Rises.””—Editor. ) 
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are businessmen 


COLD- 






OF COURSE NOT! Literally, their normal body tem- 
perature is 98.6—same as laborers, engineers or any other group 
of people. And, figuratively, they’re no more, or no less, cold-blooded 


—as a group. 
We all know unreasonable generalizations can be dangerously 
false. Common sense and on-the-job experience show us the value 
of dealing specifically with ideas, problems—and people. 
Let’s not make the big—and costly—mistake, then, of generaliz- 
ing on religious or racial groups. Adopt and carry out these common 
sense principles: 


1. Accept—or reject—people on their individual worth. 


2. Don’t listen to or spread rumors against a race or a 
religion. 


8. Speak up, wherever we are, against prejudice. Work 
for understanding. 


Published in the public interest by: 


LEMTIER SHES 


The International Shoe and Leather Weekly 
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BLOODED? 











How Mucn Ivventory ts Ricur? 


Who are the prophets to know tomorrow’s uncertainties? 


, be weeks ago we published an edi- 
torial, “Cows Don’t Wear Shoes,” 
which emphasized that high hide 
prices could drive a wide wedge for 
the entrance of substitute materials. 
Several hide men wrote us in strong 
protest, claiming that not they but 
primarily the tanners—and in some 
instances shoe manufacturers—were 
to blame for hide price rises. (See 
typical comment on Page 16 of this 
issue.) The contention is that the 
tanners’ postwar policy of maintain- 
ing low inventories as a “safety 
hedge” caught them flatfooted when 
the Korean war broke. The tanners 
then began the frenzied bidding and 
buying to reinforce inventories, and 
this forced up hide prices. 

Well, all this resolves into a tick- 
lish situation. What, under any 
given condition, is an “adequate” in- 
ventory for tanners or shoe manu- 
facturers? Who is to decide, for ex- 
ample, whether the tanner should 
maintain just sufficient inventory to 
comply with actual or anticipated 
orders, or whether he should main- 
tain a pre-specified “surplus” in 
preparation for such eventuality as a 
“small war?” And if maintaining a 
surplus inventory is good economic 
policy, then what should that surplus 
be? Fundamentally, the same ques- 
tions apply to shoe manufacturers. 


Hero or Bum? 

When the manager of a ball team 
guesses right—that is, luck falls in 
his favor—he’s brilliant; when he 
guesses wrong, or luck falls away, 
he’s a bum. The same principle 
would seem to apply aptly in the case 
of inventories. -The tanners’ and shoe 
manufacturers’ low-inventory policy 
seemed to work soundly in the more 
normal postwar periods. Then sud- 
denly along came the Korean war, 
something nobody expected, and the 
low-inventory policy backfired. The 
frantic bidding for rawstock began, 
and with it corresponding rises in 
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prices of hides and skins, leather and 
the countless items of supply for tan- 
ners and shoe manufacturers. 

But the tanners have a very strong 
point to make for their side. Accord- 
ing to statistics and industry spokes- 
men, the tanners have all along been 
buying just about all available sup- 
plies of rawstock, both domestic and 
foreign. In short, even if they’d 
wanted to expand inventories appre- 
ciably as an industry, there just 
wasn’t enough rawstock to build such 
inventories. 

Then again, we have to face the 
fact that the hide and skin market is 
traditionally a super-sensitive one. 
Because of its inherent supply and 
price fluctuations the tanner is in a 
constantly delicate position when de- 
ciding upon purchases and invento- 
ries. A fortunate decision suddenly 
makes him a “smart businessman,” 
whereas an unfortunate decision a 
month later suddenly converts him 
into a dumb one. 

Obviously, the constant tension of 
this high element of risk can fray a 
man’s nerves. He thus tends to take 
what appears to be the only sound 
alternative: maintain low inventories 
which suffice to take care of his nor- 
mal business. If he is by nature a 
more speculative or risk-taking indi- 
vidual, then he’ll maneuver his in- 
ventories on the basis of anticipated 
business as well as normal or assured 
orders. But here his chances of mak- 
ing a killing are balanced by the 
equal force of being killed. 

Big wars can be anticipated with 
fair assurance because they crawl up 
on us by a series of increasingly in- 
tense events which lead to an inevita- 
ble explosion. But small wars are 
different. Like wildcat strikes, they 
come by spontaneous combustion. 
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Then the wave of consequences sweep 
in: inflation, strikes for higher wages, 
increased prices, shortages, higher 
employment, jittery markets, etc. 
Who are the business prophets to 
foresee these spontaneous combus- 
tions and their unhappy conse- 
quences? 

Men act as they think. Our indus- 
try was prepared for a year of quite 
unsensational activity. No one fore- 
saw Korea and the economic turmoil 
as a consequence. And no one saw 
any need of expanding inventories. 


How Much Inventory? 

How much inventory should a tan- 
ner or shoe manufacturer carry? 
There are so many qualifying points 
to consider that practically no an- 
swer seems right. If he builds in- 
ventory substantially during a small 
war he faces the risk of a sudden 
termination to the little war and a 
sudden drop in prices. He’s stuck 
with high-cost inventory. He must, 
in the matter of “playing” with 
inventories, virtually read God’s om- 
niscient mind. That being some- 
what of a feat, he must do the next 
best thing: use his own fallible mind. 

Ever since Adam, men have given 
up trying to prophesy anything deal- 
ing with war, politics or women. They 
wait for things to happen, then act 
upon them. And they are ready for 
the consequences, good or bad. 

A small war has suddenly hap- 
pened. The consequences in every 
way have not been good. A war has 
to be paid for, now or later. We'll 
pay for today’s war with tomorrow’s 
taxes. But business will pay for to- 
day’s goods at today’s higher prices. 
You can’t blame it on lack of fore- 
sight. Wars, big or small, simply 
throw everything out of kilter 
abruptly, without warning. 

And when things get out of line 
enough—and -we’re fast approaching 
that state—then down come the gov- 
ernment clamps. That, too, is one of 
the consequences. 
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1000 VIENNESE SHOE DESIGNS 


yearly, subscribe to the great magazine of shoes: 


WIENER SCHUH KUNST 
SHOES IN VIENNA 


which is published quarterly with 56 pages each. 


The EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS are printed on BEST PAPER. 


Write for your subscription to: 


Overseas Publishers’ Representative 


66 Beaver Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 








Are you having difficulties 


in planning your new shoe selections for the next season? 


WHY SEEK ANY LONGER? 
BRUMAR is published quarterly: Feb- 


Resort to our international shoe fashion 
ruary, May, August and November. If 


review “BRUMAR"; 200-225 designs are 
you want the latest creations of Paris, 


always a marvelous resource for each Sens Wie Wie poe 

shoe manufacturer. BRUMAR presents TO-DAY for a subscription to BRUMAR, 

the most original and finest designs, Dijkstraat, 20, DENDERMONDE, BEL- 

created by the best shoe designers of GIUM, or to our representative in the 
U.S.A.: 


Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, 


Great Britain, Italy, Spain and Norway. 
OVERSEAS PUBLISHERS’ 


It contains unique models of great REPRESENTATIVES 
diversity for ladies, gentlemen, youths 66 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
for GREAT BRITAIN: 
. J. B. TRATSART, LTD., 
of slippers. 

London Street, 5, LONDON W. 2. ENG. 


and children, besides very pretty designs 
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FUNGICIDAL TREATMENT OF LEATHER 


Mold-prevention treatment now required of all military leathers 


Diiiaihonet has been shown to 
be very effective in the control of 
mold growth on skins and hides in 
tannery processing as well as con- 
trolling the growth of molds on fin- 
ished leather. Its effectivity, low de- 
gree of toxicity to humans, and its 
ease of application highly recommend 
it for use by the leather industry. 

Para-nitrophenol has been found 
effective by nearly every investigator, 
and has often been used as a standard 
in these studies. We may conclude 
that 0.3 percent in the leather will be 
sufficient to protect vegetable leather, 
which is more susceptible to mold 
growth than chrome leather, even 
under tropical conditions. This level 
has been approved by the Surgeon 
General for use in shoe leather, which 
makes it an advisable level for rou- 
tine usage. 

Studies have shown that at about 
this level of para-nitrophenol in vege- 
table-tanned leather, mold began to 
develop after about two months of 
tropical exposure. They found that 
one percent para-nitrophenol will 
protect such leather for at least nine 
months. Of course, this high level 
could not be considered safe for use 
in leathers for intimate contact with 
human skin. 

Incorporation of para-nitrophenol 
into leather may be secured in several 
ways. Its low solubility in water is 
high enough to aid in incorporation, 
but once it has been added to the 
leather, it remains preferentially in 
the leather systems. This prevents re- 
moval of the para-nitrophenol from 
the leather when the leather is ex- 
posed to water or humid atmos- 
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To Tanners of Military 
Leathers 


At a meeting in New York on 
Sept. 6th, it was reported that in 
the future all military leathers 
would be required to contain 3/10 
of one percent para-nitrophenol 
as a mold preventative. This is not 
yet mandatory but will be in future 
invitations to bid. 


The Tanners' Council Research 
Laboratory has had much experi- 
ence with mold preventative treat- 
ments. In 1930, this Laboratory 
reported the value of para-nitro- 
phenol, and some tanneries have 
used it regularly since then. 


For the benefit of those tanners 
who are not acquainted with this 
material we have prepared this 
article. Should any tanner require 
more information, call or write to 
me and | will give you all the help 
possible. 


Para-nitrophenol is sold by most 
chemical firms. 
Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, Director 
Tanners’ Council Laboratory 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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pheres. Para-nitrophenol is much 
more soluble in such solvents as 
methyl and ethyl alcohol, cyclo- 
hexanone, and chloroform than it is 
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in water; these solvents therefore 
find use in para-nitrophenol incor- 
poration. 

Methyl and ethyl alcohol are espe- 
cially valuable since at least 20 parts 
of para-nitrophenol may be dissolved 
in 100 parts of solvent to give a solu- 
tion readily diluted with water. For 
many purposes, such as spraying, a 
solvent composed of half water and 
half alcohol is useful. Para-nitro- 
phenol is also appreciably soluble, 
especially if heated, in the oils and 
greases which the tanner incorporates 
into leather. Hence it is readily 
added to leather during fat-liquoring, 
or stuffing. 

Another investigator has discussed 
the methods of incorporation of para- 
nitrophenol into leather. That article 
is particularly valuable to the practi- 
cal tanner. It notes that para-nitro- 
phenol may be more effective in con- 
trolling mold growth if it is added to 
the leather in the aqueous phase 
rather than in the oils or greases. 
Para-nitrophenol may advantageously 
be used to control the mold growth 
on pickled skins, where a 1 to 5000 
dilution is sufficient for protection of 
the pickled skins. 

For the protection of vegetable 
tanning liquors from molding under 
tannery handling conditions or non- 
humid use conditions, one part of 
para-nitrophenol per 1000 parts of 
the strong vegetable liquors is suf- 
ficient. Para-nitrophenol may be in- 
corporated in chrome leather by 
adding a strong alcoholic solution of 
it to the spent chrome liquor. Two 
to three ounces per 100 lbs of wet 
stock is sufficient if drumming is con- 
tinued to permit complete uptake. 
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Post-Tannage Dip 


An additional post-tannage dip is 
especially advantageous, particularly 
when such dipping can be worked 
into the sammying procedure. This 
will prevent the development of 
moldy leather during tannery drying. 
Of course, if the dipping is to give 
the leather extensive resistance to 
tropical exposure, sufficient para- 
nitrophenol must be used to give ap- 
proximately 0.3 percent on the final 
leather weight. Since the para- 
nitrophenol is preferentially taken up 
by the leather, dipping solutions must 
not be re-used unless re-adjusted to 
the proper para-nitrophenol content. 


Under many tannery operational 
conditions, incorporation of the para- 
nitrophenol during the oiling of the 
leather is preferable. In the oiling 
of sole or insole leather, para-nitro- 
phenol may be dissolved in alcohol 
and then added to the drum during 
the oiling operation. Fat-liquored 
leather may be treated with para- 
nitrophenol by dissolving it in the 
oil before preparing the fat-liquor. 
Sulfated oils are particularly good 
solvents for para-nitrophenol. It 
should seldom be necessary to use any 
added solvent to adequately dissolve 
the para-nitrophenol if it is dissolved 
in the sulfated oil. Para-nitrophenol, 
however, can be dissolved to some ex- 
tent in most natural fats and oils; 
hence, leathers may be stuffed with a 
grease containing para-nitrophenol. 


Leaching and Spraying 


In some cases, it may be advan- 
tageous to dissolve the fungicide in 
alcohol before adding it to the grease, 
using about a half gallon of alcohol 
per pound of para-nitrophenol. 
When the para-nitrophenol is incor- 
porated in the oil fat, sufficient fungi- 
cide must be used to give at least 
5 ounces per 100 pounds of finished 
leather (0.3 percent). 


It must be emphasized that exces- 
sive wet work on the leather after 
adding the para-nitrophenol may 
leach some of it out of the leather. 
This leaching must be taken into ac- 
count in establishing the amount to 
use, but generally about 2.5 ounces 
is required per 100 pounds of wet 
leather, assuming the wet leather to 
contain not less than 50 percent 
water, and complete pick up is ob- 
tained. 

Chamois leathers may be treated 
with para-nitrophenol during the 
chamoising by dissolving the fungi- 
cide in the oil. However, chamois 
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leather is generally rather resistant to 
mold growth, so that under most con- 
ditions, added fungicide is not 
needed. 


Spraying of. finished leather or 
leather articles with para-nitrophenol 
solutions is very effective, especially 
since it concentrates the fungicide on 
the surfaces where the molding oc- 
curs. A very desirable spraying for- 
mula contains: 


Para-nitrophenol ...... 2 lbs. 
Cyclohexanone ....... 10 lbs. 
High Viscosity Oil ..... 20 lbs. 
Stoddards Solvent ..... 68 lbs. 


or Perchloroethylene 


The cyclohexanone is used to dis- 
solve the para-nitrophenol. The oil 
may be either blown vegetable oil or 
a mineral oil. The mineral oil is 
probably preferable as it is not a 
tood for molds. However, the vege- 
table oil is probably a better oil in 
that it is retained better by the 
leather fibers. Stoddard’s solvent is 
retained better by the leather fibers. 
Stoddard’s solvent is fairly safe from 
fire hazards and solvent toxicity; 
perchloroethylene is entirely free of 
fire hazard, but more likely to pro- 
duce solvent toxicity. 


The spray formulae should be used 
only with adequate ventilation to pro- 
tect the spray operator; a spray 
booth with force draft ventilation is 
recommended. To secure 0.3 per- 
cent para-nitrophenol in the leather, 
it will, of course, be necessary to add 
15 percent (based on the leather 
weight) of the spray uniformly over 
all the leather surfaces. 


Tetrachlorohydroquinone is also 
an effective agent to control the 
growth of molds on leather. The 
spray formula given previously can 
be modified for the use of tetrachloro- 
hydroquinone by using 10 lbs. more 
cyclohexanone, and 10 lbs. less 
perchloroethylene. However, the 
product is not miscible with tannery 
oils, hence is not recommended at 
present for tannery use. 


Impregnation 


Impregnation of the leather may 
also be used to incorporate para- 
nitrophenol. More dilute formulae 
similar to the spray formula may be 
used to saturate the leather. Wax- 
impregnated chrome soles may have 
the para-nitrophenol added to the 
impregnating wax. 

Two methods may be employed to 
control the extent of the incorpora- 
tion of para-nitrophenol in leather. 
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The A.L.C.A. method to measure the 
mold resistanct of leather will permit 
any tanner to test his leather. The 
Tanners’ Council Research Labora- 
tory upon request will provide a 
mixed mold inoculum on sand. - This 
need only be dusted or sprayed over 
the thoroughly soaked leather to be 
tested. This inoculated leather is 
then placed in a closed glass jar con- 
taining water. The leather in the 
jar is incubated at about 85°F., with 
the water holding the humidity over 
85 percent. About every three days 
the jar is opened to allow fresh air 
to enter and to permit inspection of 
the leather for visible growth of the 
molds. A resistant leather must not 
mold for thirty days. 


Colorimetric Method 


The colorimetric method will per- 
mit the analysis of leather and leather 
ingredients for para-nitrophenol. The 
method is specific for all but other 
nitrophenols, and has been shown to 
have good accuracy. The method is 
reported here for ready reference; a 
discussion of its principles may be 
had in the original publication. 


Equipment Needed 


a—Soxhlet extraction equipment for 
removal of para-nitrophenol from 
leather. 

b—Spectrophotometer, 
imeter. 

c—Usual laboratory equipment. 


or color- 


Solutions to be Prepared 


a—Standard Dilute Para-nitrophe- 
nol. One gram of pure para- 
nitrophenol (purity can _ be 
checked by nirtogen analysis) is 
dissolved in 1 liter of 0.05 N 
NaOH to prepare the stock solu- 
tion. The dilute standard solu- 
tion is prepared by diluting 50 
ml. of this stock solution to 500 
ml. with distilled water. This 
dilute solution contains 0.1 mg. 
para-nitrophenol per ml. 

b—Titanous Chloride Reducing So- 
lution. 1 ml. of the reagent grade 
20% solution is diluted to 100 
ml. with boiled distilled water. 
If the reagent is fresh it will give 
a clear dark colored solution. 
Turbid solutions contain oxidized 
titanic chloride which diminishes 
the efficiency of the solution. 

c—Borate Buffer Solution. 30 g. of 
borax (Na2B,0O; . 10H2O Re- 
agent Grade. dissolved in dis- 
tilled water, adjusted to pH 9.6 


(Continued on Page 31) 











NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


What industrial science is doing to improve the job 


WELTED WINTER BOOT 


Here is a recent development in 
cold-weather boots, whose construc- 
tion is a combination of accepted 
processes, with a new adaptation. 
The object is to provide a unitary 
sole and welt which may be cemented 
to the upper of a boot, with the 
purpose of waterproofing the boot 
and insulating the wearer’s foot 
against excessive cold. 





The illustration indicates the suc- 
cessive sections of the boot, beginning 
on the outside with the upper 
material. Next, the innerlining of 
wool shearling; then an insole to 
which adhesive is applied for the 
bonding of a felt mid-sole; then the 
thick crepe rubber outsole. 


The construction begins with 
stitching the lining to the vamp, quar- 
ter and upper. Vamp and upper are 
joined conventionally with a seam 
shown in the drawing of the upper, 
as shown. After the entire upper 
has been assembled, the insole is 
attached, and the shoe placed on a 
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last. The outer surface of the insole 
is then coated with cement, and a 
mid-sole, preferably of thick felt, is 
bonded to the insole. Another coat 
of cement, applied to the outer sur- 
face of the midsole, prepares it for 
the attaching of the crepe rubber 
outersole which follows directly after 
a crepe rubber welt has been applied 
around the edge of the midsole. This 
welt must be of a proper width to 
overlie the midsole when it is turned 
in upon the midsole, as shown. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,500,947; Paul 
D. Earl, Malone, N. Y. 


TESTING WATER HARDNESS 


Of interest to tanners, the rapid, 
simple and accurate new “one-minute 
tests” for determining water hardness 
are described in Bulletin IRE5SO just 
issued by Hall Laboratories, Inc., 
Hagen Building, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 


Procedures, reagents and equip- 
ment for the new tests are pictured 
and described. The test procedure 
requires approximately one minute 
to complete, in contrast with the 
century-old “soap-shaking” method. 
Because of clear-cut color change at 
the end point of the tests the subjective 
of human-error element is eliminated. 
Accuracy to within 1 ppm. has been 
demonstrated. 

The new tests may be employed to 
determine total water hardness; 
hardness due to calcium alone; or 
hardness due to magnesium alone 
(this last simply by difference 
between total-hardness and calcium- 
hardness results) . 

Source: Hall Laboratories, Inc., 
Hagen Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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FOLDING MACHINE 


This machine emphasizes the 
thermoplastic attaching of either 
folding material or a platform wrap- 
per in California construction. To 
accomplish this dual feat, dependence 
is placed on a bevelled and fluted 
folding wheel; and an electrically 
heated finger together with a kind 
of lip against which the sole may 
be rested, as illustrated. 


Before the machine operation, the 
work has to be prepared. With the 
platform sole, one edge of the cover 





is stitched to one side. Also, the 
inside of this material has been sub- 
jected to a coating of thermoplastic 
cement. 


A wheel begins to function the 
moment the operator turns a handle 
that in turn causes the heated finger 
to “lubricate” the cement and so 
make for easy feeding of the work, 
at the same time insuring a tight 
bond to the leather. 


Other mechanical features show 
up in the cross section grooves in the 
folding which, adding to the “bite,” 
also serves as a kind of well for sur- 
plus cement; a finger with a convex 
curve; and easy adjustment to all 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Leather glove and clothing industry to re- 
ceive boost from new Civilian Defense program against 
atomic bombing—a little known fact but far more important 
than generally realized. Standard equipment of decontami- 
nation crews in “target areas” will include leather gloves, 
possibly leather jackets. 


Leather footwear and all types of clothing 
standards would be revolutionized in time of total war. 
Greatest emphasis would be placed upon white clothing 
and white shoes. Atomic bomb experts claim some of the 
rays emitted after atomic blasts seem to bounce off white 
clothing—dresses, suits, shoes, etc—but burn deeply wher- 
ever there are flowered designs or colors. 


Another significant thought—opened-up shoes 
may go out during war . . . idea is to keep all parts of body 
covered against radiation. So the war style women’s shoe 
might possibly be closed type, closed toe, white pump. Nat- 
urally, this is mere conjecture for now . . . but it could 
happen. 


Atomic defense program might, in case of 
total war, change entire way of American living in selected 
target areas, such as big cities, industrial areas, etc. Wash- 
ington experts now studying how to make targets less in- 
viting to daylight attack by setting up schedule of staggered 
working hours, staggered hours in which stores may remain 
open, city traffic bans against daytime entry of excessive 
numbers of vehicles . . . indirect effect of total war would 
bring widespread dispersal of population into suburbs. . . 
with retail stores and services bound to follow. 


Leather and shoe workers now working longer 
hours but getting more pay. So says Labor Department's 
latest report on Aug. working hours and gross earnings. 
This is first significant indication of what's happened to 
wages and hours in leather and shoe industry since Korean 
war broke out. 


Average Aug. weekly wage was $46.96 for 39.4 
hours—an average hourly earning rate of $1.192. Wages 
in July were $44.69 for 38.1 hours worked . . . an average 
hourly earning of $1.173. Comparison with pre-Korean 
months indicates real trend. Average weekly wages were 
$43.87 in June, $41.71 in May and $41.96 in April. Aver- 
age weekly hours were 37.4 in June, 35.5 in May, 35.8 in 
April. Average hourly earnings were $1.173 in June, $1.175 
in May, $1.172 in April. 
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Hides and skins market growing jittery 
under impact of favorable war news. Inchon invasion and 
thrust to Seoul has been instrumental in pushing Dow Jones 
Commodity Futures Index downward. Index indicates 
prices of staple commodities to be delivered five months 
from now. 


Hide futures declining slightly from day to 
day. Spot hides either holding previous prices or falling 
Y2-I1c. Trading, however, is dull, leaving prices untested 
and nominal. General feeling is that prices will not go 
higher for present unless war situation takes turn for worse. 
This. applies to entire commodity market-—rubber, fats and 
oils, grains, coffee, etc. 


Don’t expect prices to hit the skids no matter 
how good war news gets. Whatever happens in Korea, 
however fast there is cleaned up, Government is committed 
to long-range defense program. This means rearmament 
spending will continue to bolster economy, prevent prices 
from dropping much. Only thing which can lower hide 
and skin, leather, etc., prices effectually for months to come 
is controls . . . and industry experts doubt Administration 
will call for drastic price rollback. Once the inflation spiral 
ve rollback of apppreciable degree is almost impos- 
sible. 


Best that can be hoped for today is levelling 
off of hide and skin and leather prices. This does not mean 
decline . . . merely a stabilization period during which prices 
will not go higher. Good war news plus fear of controls 
and growing rawstock supplies in last quarter 1950 may turn 
the trick. 


Shoe prices, as most finished goods, due to con- 
tinue upward for a while. Shoes have not yet felt full 
impact of most recent round of hide and skin and leather 
prices. Second round price increase by Brown Shoe Co. 
may be tip-off. As Brown, International, General Shoe and 
Endicott-Johnson go, so goes the trade. Also, shoe worker 
wage rises will squeeze shoe manufacturers further, give 
them little choice in matter. 


Higher wages campaign successfully 
launched by United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, at International Shoe Co. earlier this month 
spreading over nation’s shoe centers — New England, St. 
Louis first, later New York, Chicago, etc. Union not even 
waiting until old contracts expire, asking manufacturers 
to grant “voluntary” wage increase now. Workers will 
push this demand even harder as weeks go by . . . idea 
is to raise wage scale before wage freeze sets in. 
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WAGE BOOSTS FLOOD SHOE FIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS SHOE 
WORKERS SEEK RAISE 


CIO Asks Voluntary Hike 
For 12,000 


The anticipated wave of wage in- 
crease demands throughout the na- 
tion’s shoe factories took on larger 
proportions this week as United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, asked 
“voluntary” pay raises for 10,000- 
12,000 shoe workers the CIO claims 
are employed in 70 Massachusetts 
plants. 





Bulletin: General Shoe Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., this week announced two 
wage increases for its nearly 10,000 
employees. The first is a flat increase 
of six cents per hour. The second—a 
cost of living increase — will be on 
a basis of two cents per hour increase 
for each 2!/2 percent increase in the 
cost of living above the Aug., 1950 
index which was 173. 





The action followed closely upon 
the six-cent hourly wage increase 
granted by International Shoe Co. to 
12,000 CIO shoe workers in plants in 
Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas and New 
Hampshire. At the time, United 
Shoe Workers officials said the wage 
hike at International Shoe would un- 
doubtedly prove the springboard for 
similar demands throughout the en- 
tire industry. (L&S, Sept. 23.) 

Although the present CIO contract 
with Massachusetts shoe manufactur- 
ers does not provide for wage re- 
opening talks at this time, Angelo G. 
Georgian, New England territorial 
representative, said that in “all fair- 
ness to the employes, the employers 
should grant a substantial wage in- 
crease before the contracts expire.” 
The contracts expire on Dec. 31, 
1950. 

Georgian added that the union will 
keep its no strike pledge but that the 
rising cost of living warrants another 
rise in wages before Dec. 31. He 
pointed out that shoe workers have 
received only three rounds of wage 
increases since the end of World War 
II whereas other industries had 
granted five rounds. 

“Shoe workers have cooperated to 
keep the shoe industry in Massa- 
chusetts,” Georgian declared. “The 
time has now come for the manu- 
facturers to begin to make up to our 
workers for the wage increases which 
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have been withheld from them dur: 
ing the past three years. 


AFL Active 

The AFL Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union is also conducting a campaign 
for industry-wide wage increases. 
John J. Mara, BSWU president, told 
LEATHER AND SHOES this week that 
the union will shortly begin negotia- 
tions with both International Shoe 
Co. and Brown Shoe Co. The-union 
represents workers in 18 Interna- 
tional and seven Brown plants. 

The AFL contract with Interna- 
tional expires on Nov. 30 while that 
with Brown is effective until late Dec. 
Mara indicated that substantial wage 
increases and other benefits will be 
sought at both companies. 

The Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
recently gained a 6.3 percent wage in- 
crease in some 14-15 shoe plants in 
Wisconsin, a 10 percent hike at The 
Julian & Kokenge Co. in Columbus, 
and increases in plants in Michigan 
and Indiana. The union is presently 
negotiating for pay increases in 12 
St. Louis women’s shoe plants. Many 
of its present contracts already call 
for six paid holidays and two weeks’ 
paid vacations. 

In Brockton, Mass., the Brother- 
hood of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, 
an independent, has announced it 
will demand a 15 percent wage in- 
crease, $1 minimum hourly pay and 
six paid holidays from the Asso- 
ciated Shoe Industries of Southern 
Massachusetts. 

Workers in Lewiston-Auburn, Me., 
were recently awarded restoration 
of an earlier seven percent pay cut 
through arbitration. 


BROWN SHOE CO. BUYS 
SPALSBURY-STEIS PLANT 

Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, has 
announced the purchase of the Fred- 
ericktown, Mo., plant of Spalsbury- 
Steis Shoe Co., manufacturer of wom- 
en’s medium sport and service welts 
and growing girls’ medium sport 
welts. Purchase price was not re- 
vealed. 

No reason for sale of the Spalsbury- 
Steis plant was given by M. A. Steis, 
president, who said operations would 
continue there until the firm finished 
shoes now in process. He estimated 
this would take until Nov. 1. 

Clark R. Gamble, president of 
Brown, said the company would begin 
operations at the former Spalsbury- 
Steis factory about two weeks after 
occupancy. 
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GLOVE GROUPS SEEK 
END OF TRUST SUIT 


Ask Court Dismiss Price 
Conspiracy Charges 


Federal Judge Stephen W. Bren- 
nan of the Northern District of New 
York this week reserved decision on 
a motion to dismiss anti-trust actions 
brought by the government against 
two glove manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and 28 glove manufacturers. 

Atty. Leo F. Tierney of Chicago 
moved that the cases be dismissed on 
the ground that the government 
“hasn’t charged price fixing” and the 
government must show “that the pub- 
lic has been injured and a restraint of 
competition.” 

Tierney entered his motion in be- 
half of the National Association of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers and the 
Association of Knitted Glove and 
Mitten Manufacturers, both of Glov- 
ersville, and 28 individual defend- 
ants. 

While Judge Brennan reserved de- 
cision on the dismissal motion, he 
granted the defendants’ right to se- 
cure a list of co-conspirators charged 
in the government’s complaint with 
violating the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. 

John D. Schwartz, special assistant 
for the Attorney General, argued that 
“each and every manufacturer is 
charged with stabilizing the price 
structure in restraint of trade, and 
the case is clean-cut.” Schwartz said 
the defendants are accused of agree- 
ing on prices, terms and conditions 
of sales and circulating a black list of 
jobbers and retailers who refused to 
accept uniform terms. 


Gustavson To Give Talks 
At Harvard 


Karl ‘H. Gustavson, director of the 
Swedish Institute of Leather Tech- 
nology in Stockholm, has been in- 
vited by the Harvard Medical School 
to give a series of lectures on Colla- 
gen Chemistry, according to August 
C. Orthmann, noted leather chemist. 
The lectures will be given at a Medi- 
cal Symposium scheduled for Oct. 

Gustavson’s visit to the U. S. is 
being sponsored by the Eli Lilly Co. 
of Indianapolis, Ind. He has been a 
member of the American Leather 
Chemists Association since 1922 and 
was recently awarded the Pohlan 
medal for his work on proteins. 
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May Elected President Of 
Chicago Hide Group 

Edward R. May, secretary of Geo. 
H. Elliott & Co., has been elected 
president of the Hide & Leather As- 
sociation of Chicago for the 1951 
term. May, who was secretary of 
the organization for four years, suc: 
ceeds James C. Graham, chairman 
of the Elliott Co., as president. 

Other officers elected at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors 
meeting were. Edward P. Regel, 
American Tanning Co., 1st vice presi- 
dent; Arthur Carlson, president of 
Johnson & Carlson, 2nd vice presi- 
dent; Elmer E. Frodin, vice presi- 
dent of Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
re-elected treasurer; and Jack Buck- 
ley, Chicago Daily Hide & Tallow 
Bulletin, secretary. 

Directors for 1951 will be: James 
C. Graham; Robert Anderson, Wm. 
B. Heald Co.; Chas. F. Becking, Owa- 
tonna Hide & Fur Co.; Peter A. 
Coolsen, E. S. Kiefer Tng. Co.; S. F. 
Eagan, Florsheim Shoe Co.; Geo. H. 
Elliott; Edw. W. Emery, Chicago 
Rawhide Mfg. Co.; Munson Emery, 
American Rawhide Mfg. Co.; N. G. 
Galbraith; Edw. J. Greene, Packers 
Hide Asso.; J. W. Harnly, A. H. Ross 
& Sons; C. S. Howell, Howes Leather 
Co.; Louis C. (Bud) Huch, Huch 
Leather Co.; O. K. Meyer; James 
Morrison; M. J. Parker, U. S. Leather 
Co.; R. J. Reynolds; Fred Stemm, 
Swift & Company; A. J. Pieler, A. L. 
Webster Co.; Howard Willis, W. C. 
Wolfenberger; and, W. F. Wittmann, 
Cudahy Packing Co. Norman R. 
Hanson remains as Sergeant-at-Arms 
and will assist Mr. C. Stan (Kewpie) 
Howell on the Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 

The Association has scheduled its 
annual banquet for Oct. 26 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
This falls on the opening day of the 
Tanners’ Council Fall Meeting, also 
at the Edgewater Beach. 


KID LEATHER EXHIBIT 

An exhibit of kid leather tanning 
processes and finished products is 
now being presented on the Atlantic 
City Boardwalk by the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. in cooperation 
with the Kid Leather Guild. The out- 
door exhibit opened for two weeks 
on Sept. 29 and will then move in- 
side to the du Pont exhibit hall for 
another two weeks. 

The presentation includes a panel 
of kidskins in the various stages of 


COMPO MACHINERY PRODUCES FIRST 
BILLIONTH PAIR OF CEMENTED SHOES 


When the history of Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Boston shoe ma- 
chinery and adhesives manufacturer, 
is written, it will mark Sept. 5 as a 
red-letter day. On that day, William 
Solar, lst vice president of Compo, 
visited the I. Miller & Sons factory 
at Long Island City, N. Y., to receive 
the billionth pair of Compo-made 
shoes from Irving Grossman, Miller 
executive. 


Formally organized on Jan. 10, 
1929, Compo began as a pioneer 
manufacturer of cemented-sole process 
equipment with a handful of 20 em- 
ployes. Today, after 21 years, one 
billion pairs of shoes have been made 
with Compo equipment and ad- 
hesives, the firm employs 300 workers 
in a modern plant in Boston, branches 
are maintained in all the nation’s 
principal shoe producing centers, and 
Compo Chemical Co., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, has been opened 
in Mansfield, Mass., to produce shoe 
cements and solvents for the firm’s 
lessees. 


Asset value of Compo’s business 
totals $3,000,500 with leased equip- 
ment valued at $3,000,000. A total 
of 821 Compo machines for use in 
sole attachment are now operating in 
309 factories. 


Compo was founded by William H. 
Bresnahan and Bernard S. Solar. 
First Compo shoes were made in 
Bresnahan’s factory in Boston and 
the method was promoted by Solar. 
Previous attempts to produce a ce- 
mented shoe had failed through lack 
of adequate machinery and material. 

Bresnahan and Solar solved the 
problem with the aid of the Compo 
“Jack,” a frame to hold the lasted 
shoe while the sole is attached by air 
pressure from inflated pads, and a 
new cement, similar to that used in 
the manufacture of endless belting 
and other leather parts. 

That the Compo technique grew in 
popularity is due largely to ready 
consumer acceptance. Cemented shoes 
hold true to the original lines of the 
designer, are flexible, comfortable 
and accurate-fitting. Secondly, the 
Compo technique revolutioned the 
women’s shoe industry by opening 
the popular price shoe field to, the 
use of elaborate designs, hitherto pos- 
sible only in hand-made footwear of 
prohibitive price. 

Recent developments have brought 
the cement. process into the making 
of sturdy welt shoes for men as well 
as women. Even children’s shoes—a 
complete line from infants’ to teen- 
ager’s—are made the Compo way. 








FIRST BILLION THE HARDEST 














William Solar (left), 1st vice president .of Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, accepts billionth pair of Compo-made shoes from Irving Grossman, 
executive of I. Miller & Sons, Long Island City, N. Y., leading manufacturer 
of women’s dress shoes. Compo first opened for business some 29 years ago. 


tanning, various kid finishes in staple 
and new Spring 1951 colors, and 
finished kidskin shoes, handbags, 
belts and purse accessories. 
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19 FIRMS ENTER BIDS 
ON RUBBER SOLES 


A total of 19 manufacturers turned 
in bids in New York this week at 
the opening of QM-30-28-51-223 cov- 
ering 1,150,000 pairs of rubber com- 
position tap half soles. Only nine of 
the participating manufacturers bid 
on Item 2 of the Invitation calling 
for 27,000 pairs of full rubber soles. 

Delivery on Item 1 must be made 
to the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot at the rate of 191,600 pairs 
from Dec. 1950 through April 1951 
and the remaining 192,000 pairs in 
May 1951. The 27,000 pairs of full 
rubber soles will be delivered to 
Philadelphia in Dec. 1950. Follow- 
ing is a list of bidders, quantities and 
prices: 

Panther Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, 
Mass.: Item 1—287,500 prs. 

size 6—$.3220 size 11—$.2820 

size 7—$.2442 size 12—$.2920 

size 8—$.2520 size 13—$.3020 
size 9—$.2620 size 14—$.3120 
size 10—$.2720 size 15—$.3220 
Item 2—Entire quantity: 
sizes 9-12 $.40 
size 13 $.45 

Merchandise Trading Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Surplus Bid Item 1—Entire quantity: 

size 6—$.10 size 9—$.115 

size 7—$.105 size 10—$.12 

size 8—$.11 size 11—$.13 

Lion Rubber Products Co., Chicago, Iil. 
Item 1—Entire quantity: 

size 7—$.256 size 10—$.2836 

size 8—$.2658 size 11—$.2926 

size I—$.2750 size 12—$.3026 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Item 1—Entire quantity: 

size 6—$.1887 size 11—$.2165 

size 7—$.1936 size 12—$.2220 

size 8—$.2008 size 13—$.2320 
size 9—$.2025 size 14—$.2398 
size 10—$.2098 size 15—$.2489 

Dural Rubber Co., Flemington, N. J. 
Item 1—Entire quantity: 

sizes 6- 8—$.245 
sizes 9-12—$.265 
sizes 13-15—$.2775 

Beebe Rubber Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Item 1 

57,520 pr. size 7—$.2125 
216,480 pr. size 9—$.2275 
182,300 pr. size 11—$.2425 

New Jersey Rubber Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Item 1 


136,750 pr. size 10—$.2350 
182,300 pr. size 11—$.2450 
136,700 pr. size 12—$.2550 
58,440 pr. size 13—$.2650 
47,000 pr. size 14—$.2750 
51,500 pr. size 15—$.2850 


U. S. Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 
Item 1—Entire quantity $.21875. Item 
2—Entire quantity $.39615. 

Bearfoot Sole Co., Wassworth, Ohio. 
Item 1—Entire quantity $.225. Item 2—- 
Entire quantity $.345. 

GroCord Rubber Co., Lima, Ohio. Item 
1—Entire quantity: 


size 6—$.21 size 11—$.235 
size 7—$.215 size 12—$.24 
size 8—$.22 size 13——$.255 
size 9—$.225 size 14—$.26 
size 10—$.23 size 15—$.265 


Item 2—Entire quantity—$.33. 
Avon Sole Co., Holbrook, Mass. Item 1 
—Entire quantity: 


size 6—$.283 size 11—$.358 
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size 7—$.298 size 12—$.373 
size 8—$.313 size 13—$.388 
size 9—$.328 size 14—$.403 
size 10—$.343 size 15—$.418 


Item 2—Entire quantity—$.447. 
Holtite Rubber Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Item 1—Entire quantity: 
size 6—$.231 size 11—$.282 
size 7—$.241 size 12—$.292 
size 8—$.251 size 13—$.303 
size 9—$.262 size 14—$.313 
size 10—$.272 size 15—$.323 
Item 2—Entire quantity: 
size 9—$.38 size 12—$.4175 
size 10—$.392 size 13—$.4475 
size 11—$.4045 
Auburn Rubber Co., Auburn, Ind. 
Item 1—Entire quantity: 
size 6-—$.20 size 11—$.233 
size 7—$.207 size 12—$.24 
size 8—$.215 size 13—$.248 
size 9—$.222 size 14—$.256 
size 10—$.226 size 15—$.264 
Haggerstown Rubber Co., Haggerstown, 
Md, Item 1 


60,000 size 7—$.18 
60,000 size 8—$.19 
60,000 size 9—$.20 
60,000 size 10—$.21 


60,000 size 11—$.22 

60,000 size 12—$.23 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Winchester, 
Va. Item 1—Bid A—award up to 500,000 


prs. 
size 6—$.1845 size 11—$.211 
size 7—$.19 size 12—$.223 
size 8—$.196 size 13—$.234 
size 9—$.1985 size 14—$.246 
size 10—$.204 size 15—$.259 


Item 1—Bid B—award 500,000 or more. 
size 6—$.1753 size 11—$.2005 
size 7—$.1805 size 12—$.2119 
size 8—$.1862 size 13—$.2223 
size 9—$.1886 size 14—$.2337 
size 10—$.1938 size 15—$.2460 
I.T.S. Rubber Co., Elyria, Ohio. Item 

1—Entire quantity: 
size 6—$.2191 
size 7—$.2191 
size 8—$.2239 
size 9—$.2261 size 14—$,281 
size 10—$.2339 size 15—$.2938 

Item 2—Entire quantity: 
size 9—$.3407 size 12—$.3696 
size 10—$.3501 size 13—$.3868 
size 11—$.3618 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

Ohio. Item 1—Entire quantity: 


size 11—$.2461 
size 12—$.2545 
size 13—$.268 


size 6—$.215 size 11—$.25 
size 7—$.221 size 12—$.256 
size 8—$.227 size 13—$.266 
size 9—$.232 size 14—$,272 
size 10—$.244 size 15—$.282 
Item 2—Entire quantity: 
size 9—$.342 size 12—$.371 
size 10—$.35 size 13—$.386 


size 11—$.362 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Item 
1—Entire quantity: 

size 6—$.2191 size 11—$.2461 

size 7—$.2191 size 12—$.2545 

size 8—$.2239 size 13—$.268 

size 9—$.2261 size 14—$.281 

size 10—$.2339 size 15—$.2938 
Item 2—Entire quantity: 

size 9—$.3407 size 12—$.3696 

size 10—$.3501 size 13—$.3868 

size 11—$.3618 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. Item 
1—Bid A—Entire quantity $.248. Item 
1—Bid B. 

size 6—$.2113 size 11—$.2531 

size 7—$.2199 size 12—$.268 

size 8—$.2281 size 13—$.272 

size 9—$.2353 size 14—$.2814 

size 10—$.2435 size 15—$.2894 
Item 2—Bid A—Entire quantity $.3588. 
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SHOE WORKERS UNION 
MEETS IN CLEVELAND 





Convention To Stress 
Higher Wages 





National officers of the United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, converged 
in Cleveland this week to set the 
stage for what may prove the union’s 
most important annual convention to 
date. Opening Oct. 2 at the Hotel 
Hollenden and lasting through Oct. 
7, the convention may well keynote 
the union’s policy in the hectic de- 
fense preparation months to come. 

Highlights on the six-day program 
are addresses by Joseph Ferguson, 
now opposing Senator Robert A. Taft 
for election to the Senate; Represent- 
ative Stephen Young (D., 0.) ; Jack 
Kroll, head of the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee; Allen Haywood, CIO 
director of organizations; and Stan- 
ley Ruttenberg, CIO research direc- 
tor. William E. Thornton, head of 
United Shoe Workers of America, will 
preside. 

Union sources expect the conven- 
tion to help follow-up the “boost shoe 
wages” campaign so_ successfully 
launched last week when USWA won 
a six-cent hourly wage increase from 
International Shoe Co., world’s larg- 
est shoe manufacturer. 

The union is unalterably opposed 
to continuation of the escalator clause 
in any contracts and is presently ne- 
gotiating with Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, O., to eliminate its one re- 
maining clause of this type. 

Shoe union members will be asked 
to approve a rise from 85 cents to $1 
per month in their per capita pay- 
ments “to pay for expansion of or- 
ganizing work.” 





LEATHER VERBOTEN 


Natives of India will no longer 
wear leather shoes—not if they 
want to stop the further slaughter 
of their sacred cattle. 

This is the plea of Purhsot- 
tamadas Tandon, president-elect 
of the Indian National Congress. 
Speaking at an All-India cow 
protection conference held Sept. 
19 at Nasik, India, Tandon urged 
his countrymen to discard all 
leather articles, including shoes 
if they were sincere in their wor- 
ship of the cow. 

The conference was called to 
set up a program for restraining 
wholesale slaughter of India’s 
sacred cattle. 
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MILITARY BIDS AND AWARDS 





Work Gloves 
October 2, 1950—QM-11-009- 


51-507, lineman’s heavy leather 
gloves with gauntlet, Type LC-10, 
Specification No. 9-75B, grain buck- 
skin with split cowhide cuff, 3,600 
pairs. Opening October 2, Chicago 
Quartermaster Office. Delivery by 
January 31, 1951. Also 4,008 pairs 
welders leather gloves, 4 finger and 
thumb type, Specification No. KK- 
G-740, Type III, grain horsehide or 
split cowhide. Opening October 2, 
delivery January 31, 1951. QM-11- 
009-51-512, large leather working and 
welding gloves, Specification No. 
KK-G-470, Type III, grain horsehide 
or split cowhide, 8,000 pairs, Open- 
ing October 2, delivery November 15. 


Shoepac 


October 2, 1950—QM-30-280- 
51-343, Shoepac 12” M-1944, 226,- 
088 pr. Bid Opening New York 2:30 
p.m.; Delivery: Auburn, Washing- 
ton, General Depot; 75,000 pr. No- 
vember 1950; 75,000 pr. December 
1950; 76,008 pr. January 1951, for 
the Army. 


Combat Boots 
October 3, 1950—QM-30-28 


51-326, russet combat service boots, 
125,004 pairs. Opening in New York 
at 3:00 p.m., delivery 83,340 pairs in 
November; 41,664 pairs in Decem- 
ber, for the Army. 


Remodelled Lasts 


October 4, 1950—QM-30-280- 
51-367, remodelling of 220,827 Mun- 
son lasts for welt service shoes. Open- 
ing in New York at 1:00 p.m., de- 
livery November 1950-January 1951, 
for the Army. 


Women’s Russet Oxfords 
October 9, 1950—QM-30-28 
51-380, women’s low quarter russet 
shoes, 10,296 pairs. Opening at 2:30 
p-m., October 9 in New York, delivery 
December 1950 to February 1951, 

for the Army. 


Women’s White Oxfords 
October 18, 1950—QM-30-280- 


51-368, women’s white low quarter 
shoes, 13,836 pairs. Opening in New 
York at 1:00 p.m., delivery not later 
than January 1951, for the Army. 


Leather 


October 11, 1950—QM-30-280- 
51-314, Various Leather items. Bid 
opening New York 2 p.m.; Delivery 
St. Louis, Mo., to be completed by 
Nov. 30, 1950; 700 skins, leather, 
calfskin, natural russet, med. weight; 
1000 sides, leather case russet 3 to 
31% oz.; 900 sides, leather case rus- 
set, 5 to 6 oz.; 170 fronts, leather, 
horsehide, cream, heavy weight; 
1500 fronts, leather horsehide, cream, 
light weight; 100 backs, leather, 
skirting, natural russet, 10 to 12 oz. 
for the Army. 


Leather 


October 16, 1950—QM-30-280- 
51-351, Various leather items. Bid 


opening New York 2 p.m. Delivery: 
St. Louis Medical Depot, Mo. 1000 
fronts heavyweight, cream-colored 
horsehide leather, 414 to 5 oz. Stock 
No. 12-480-250. Also, 1000 sides 
leather, case, russet, 5 to 6 ox. Stock 


No. 12-480-210. Also, 2000 skins, 


Jeather, calfskin, natural russet, me- 


dium, weight 2 to 214 oz. Stock No. 
12-480-150. Delivery on all items 
must be complete by December 31, 
1950, or earlier, for Army. 
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bution financing load . 


saa Flabby finances for today’s competition are like a ship encrusted 
with barnacles. They can slow you down to a walk. 


Crompton Factoring is a financial service that helps many a bus- 
iness to move ahead in high gear. It picks up the sales and distri- 
. advances cash against receivables. This 


means more working capital to a up production and revitalize the whole 


operation. 


Crompton Factoring simplifies other operating problems by taking over the 


credit job. You become immune from credit losses. . 


overhead. 


.and save on credit 


Let us show you how this service can help you streamline your financial 
structure — for high octane performance. 
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TANNERS BLAMED FOR 
HIDE PRICE RISES 

Claiming that tanners’ low inven- 
tories and rush bidding has been the 
chief cause of the post-Korean hide 
price rises, Leslie M. Lyon of M. Lyon 
& Company, Kansas City, Mo., hide 
dealers, issued a protest letter to the 
National Hide Association concern- 
ing an editorial which appeared in 
the Sept. 16 issue of LEATHER AND 
SHOES, entitled, “Cows Don’t Wear 
Shoes.” His letter to the NHA stated: 

“This editorial plainly checks up 
to the hide industry the rise which 
has occurred in hides, and places the 
blame for it on the hide man. Of 
course the ‘hide man’ is used in a 
generic sense, because all of us know 
that the hide man consists of a large 
group of individuals—packers, small 
packers and dealers, etc., who have 
hides to sell. The hide industry itself 
consists of thousands of individuals 
who have no connection with one an- 
other, and don’t operate as an inte- 
grated segment. They buy and sell 
in a highly competitive market. On 
the other hand, the tanners are closely 
knit, through the medium of the Tan- 
ners Council, and many of the tan- 
ners act almost in unison in accord- 
ance with advice issued by the Coun- 
cil. 

“It is, of course, plainly apparent 
also that there have been two parties 
to every trade, and that the hide man 
would be unable to sell his hides at 
advances unless the tanner were will- 
ing and anxious to pay such ad- 
vances. 

“It has been my observation over 
the past four months, that through 
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the advice of the Tanners Council, 
tanners in general were led to believe 
that there would be tremendous runs 
on cattle this Fall for slaughter, and 
that these runs would make supplies 
perfectly adequate, and possibly cause 
an over-supply. Tanners were advised 
to delay purchases of their hides, and 
as a result of this advice there was 
practically a mass withdrawal of tan- 
ners from the market. These runs 
did not materialize, and all of a 
sudden many tanners found them- 
selves badly in need of raw material. 
They all came into the market at 
once, bidding madly for material. If 
anyone caused a run-up in the prices 
it was most certainly the tanners 
themselves. They suddenly found 
that their inventories of both hides 
and leather were very, very small. 
They also found that there was a 
decided pick-up in the demand for 
leather. This speculative cupidity on 
the part of the tanners has caused 
the present situation. 

“The editorial in LEATHER AND 
SHOEs has done a disservice to the 
hide trade in general, and has mis- 
stated the facts. In view of the wide 
circulation of this particular magazine 
among tanners and the shoe industry, 
as well as hide people, I hope that 
they will see fit to place the blame 
where it squarely belongs.” 





BOSTON HOLDS FIRST 
SPRING SHOE SHOWING 


The Advance Spring Shoe Show- 
ing, to be held in Boston Oct. 15-18, 
will be the first official showing of 
Spring 1951 shoe styles in the indus- 
try, George A. Dempsey, Show Com- 
mittee chairman, reported this week. 


Dempsey, who is also head of the 
Crossett Shoe Co., said that many 
leading volume shoe manufacturers 
will exhibit their lines in the Hotels 
Statler and Touraine as well as in 
their Lincoln St. sales offices. 


Maxwell Field, executive vice 
president of the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, sponsor of 
the Show, said a large number of 
shoe buyers from all over the coun- 
try have already made room reser- 
vations during the Show. 


“Trade developments arising from 
the Korean War, which have resulted 
in substantial hide and leather price 
advances as well as other shoe cost 
increases, have created major prob- 
lems in our industry which can be 
resolved at this Show,” Field said. 


The Association, located at 210 
Lincoln St., Boston, is accepting hotel 
reservation requests from all pros- 
pective Show visitors. 





LOWELL INSTITUTE LEATHER GRADS 








Standing before their new alma mater are the 37 Eastern leather and textile 
manufacturing executives who recently completed a special leather course at 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. The one-week course was given under 
the direction of Dr. Albert E. Chouinard, head of the newly-created leather 
engineering department of the Institute. Lectures and laboratory demonstra- 
tions concerned the use of leather on looms, pickers and other machines as well 
as equipment used in the textile industry and condenser aprons and tapes, gill 
and comber aprons. The course is expected to become a permanent fixture on 
the Institute’s summer program, Ist, L.-R.: A. E. Chouinard, J. A. Schachner, 
W. F. Martin, J. C. Alberts, W. M. Wills, L. R. Sanchez, J. L. Harkey, C. D. 
Wright, E. V. Berghavsen, R. R. Vallee, R. F. Schmidt; 2nd, B. M. Schachner, 
D. S. Williams, R. Offringa, P. L. Pindell, A. Williams, L. Haffner, S. E. 
Stickney, P. J. Shivell, H. J. Horne, S. L. Allen, R. M. Abbott; 3rd, L. C. Street, 
C. W. Browning, A. E. Richards, J. Whitener, J. L. Wilson, G. A. Schieren, 
J. N. Smith, C. H. Tildes, R. E. Wright, L. A. Truche and M. Garrison. 
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24 FIRMS BID ON 
NAVY SHOE BIDS 


A total of 24 shoe manufacturers 
turned in bids this week on Navy 
Invitation No. 7182 calling for de- 
livery of a total of 400,468 pairs of 
black low quarter shoes. Bidders, 
quantities and prices are listed below: 


The Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N. Y¥. 
A— 216,000 pr. at $6.705 
B — 216,000 pr. at $6.605 
Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., North Adams, 
Mass. 
A — 30,000 pr. at $7.02 
B — 30,000 pr. at $6.94 
Holland-Racine Shoes, Holland, Mich, 
A — 30,000 pr. at $7.31 
B— 30,000 pr. at $7.21 
Howard & Foster Inc., Brockton, Mass. 
A — 30,000 pr. at $6.95 
B — 30,000 pr. at $6.85 
General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
A— 140,000 pr. at $6.99 
B — 140,000 pr. at $6.88 
John Foote Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A — 30,000 pr. at $6.59 
B— 30,000 pr. at $6.49 
E. J. Givren Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 
A — 10,000 pr. at $6.59 
10,000 pr. at $6.69 
10,000 pr. at $6.79 
or 30,000 pr. at $6.69 
B— 10,000 pr. at $6.50 
10,000 pr. at $6.60 
10,000 pr. at $6.70 
or 30,000 pr. at $6.60 
Hubbard Shoe Company Inc., Rochester, 
N. H. 
A— 36,000 pr. at $6.46 
B— 36,000 pr. at $6.36 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
A — 100,000 pr. at $6.585 
100,000 pr. at $6.735 
100,000 pr. at $6.885 
100,568 pr. at $7.035 
B— 100,000 pr. at $6.505 
100,000 pr. at $6.655 
100,000 pr. at $6.805 
100,568 pr. at $6.955 
Strathmore Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A— 10,000 pr. at $6.74 
B— 10,000 pr. at $6.66 
10,000 pr. at $6.79 
Doyle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A — 47,000 pr. at $6.2825 
B— 47,000 pr. at $6.1925 
Hugh James Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 
A — 20,000 pr. at $6.78 
B— 20,000 pr. at $6.68 
Thompson Bros. Shoe Co., Brockton, 
Mass. 
A — 30,000 pr. at $7.35 
Quigley Shoe Corp., North Abington, 
Mass. 
A — 30,000 pr. at $6.75 
B — 30,000 pr. at $6.65 
Bates Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
A — 30,000 pr. at $7.12 
or B— 30,000 pr. at $6.99 
Curtis Shoe Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
A — 30,000 pr. at $6.895 
B — 30,000 pr. at $6.795 
H. C. Godman, Columbus, Ohio 
A — 30,000 pr. at $6.84 
or B— 30,000 pr. at $6.73 
McElwain Co., Nashua, N. H. 
A— 100,000 pr. at $6.24 
B— 100,000 pr. at $6.15 
an 
A— 100,000 pr. at $6.34 
B — 100,000 pr. at $6.25 
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Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., Belleville, Ill. 
A — 30,000 pr. at $6.954 
B— 30,000 pr. at $6.844 
Alberts Shoe Co., Middleboro, Mass. 
A — 30,000 pr. at $6.69 
B— 30,000 pr. at $6.59 
The Stone-Tarlow Co., Brockton, Mass. 
A— 30,000 pr. at $7.195 
B— 30,000 pr. at $7.115 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
A — 50,000 pr. at $6.74 
or B— 50,000 pr. at $6.62 
Regal Shoe Co., Whitman, Mass. 
B— 30,000 pr. at $7.48 
The Brown Shoe Co., Allentown, Pa. 
A — 50,000 pr. at $6.99 
B— 50,000 pr. at $6.87 
Navy Bid Invitation No. 7183— 
60,012 pairs general purpose shoes: 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Minimum accepted—z20,000 pr. at $5.985 
Sportwelt Shoe Co., No. Easton, Mass. 
25,890 pr. at $5.595 
or 34,122 pr. at $5.585 
McElwain Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Bid for total quantity $5.89 
General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
Bid for total quantity $5.90 
Jos. M. Herman Shoe Co., Millis, Mass. 
30,000 pr. at $6.47 
A. H. Weinbrenner Co., Milwaukee, 

Wisc. 
Bid for total quantity $6.177 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 
Bid for total quantity $5.805 
Army Invitation Opening QM-30- 
280-51-227—75,000 lbs. leather strip. 
Please note following change in in- 
vitation: Destination: Philadelphia 


Quartermaster Depot. 
The Alvin Leather Co., N. Y. C. 
10,000 Ibs. at .914 
10,000 Ibs. at .944 
10,000 Ibs. at .974 
Morris Feldstein & Sons, N. Y. C. 
5,000 Ibs. at .8634 
5,000 Ibs. at .8734 
5,000 Ibs. at .8834 
5,000 Ibs. at .8934 
5,000 Ibs. at .9034 
10,000 Ibs. at .9134 
10,000 Ibs. at .92%4 
10,000 Ibs, at .9334 
10,000 Ibs. at .943%4 
10,000 Ibs. at .9534 
Fred Lowenstein Inc., N. Y. C. 
2,500 Ibs. at .92 
2,500 Ibs. at .93 
2,500 Ibs, at .94 
2,500 Ibs. at .95 
Howes Leather Co., Boston 
10,000 Ibs. at .89 
20,000 Ibs, at .91 
25,000 Ibs. at .92 
20,000 Ibs. at .93 
Ormor Leather Co., N. Y. C. 
15,000 Ibs. at .9514 
15,000 Ibs. at 9814 
15,000 Ibs. at 9814 
30,000 Ibs. at $1.00 
Alternate Bid—75,000 Ibs. at .9834 
U. S. Rubber Co., N. Y. C. 
30,000 Ibs.—truck delivered—.9275 
30,000 Ibs. — rail delivered—.9302 
James Leather Co., Boston. 
9,000 Ibs. at .87 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Boston. 
10,000 Ibs. at .8159 
10,000 Ibs. at .8359 
10,000 Ibs. at .8559 
10,000 Ibs. at .8759 
40,000 Ibs, at .8459 
K. Hanfling & Sons, Chicago. 
5,000 Ibs. at $1.15 
5,000 Ibs. at $1.20 
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G/CC Automatic Edge 


Removes pre-determined amount of stock from soles with a rotary 
cutter or abrasive wheel and gives the proper edge character for ink 
receptivity. May also be used for chamfering, producing any desired 
angle or bevel, and for rabbeting a platform to accommodate the 
seam in slip-lasted footwear. Adjustable feed and trimming speeds 
for various materials and sole shapes. 


* 


GC Automatic Edge 


Trimming Machine —A GA Automatic Edge Setting Machine —A 
Inking Machine —A 


Inks edge and rand, edge and extension to % inch or chamfered 
portion of sole only. Assures cleaner shoe bottoms and more uniform 
application. High quality is evenly maintained and users experience 
marked decrease in ink and operating costs. Adjustable feed accom- 
modates all materials. Easily cleaned and maintained. 
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1 | Pre-Finishing Soles Use All 3 








UNITED 
| AUTOMATIC EDGE MAKING 
MACHINES 


*% Uniform edge trimming — always 

*% Uniform, thrifty edge inking 

% Important savings in buffing abrasives 

% Cleaner soles — minimum need for bottom cleaning 
% Greater overall product uniformity 





IF you now perform a pre-finishing opera- low. By going automatic all the way — you 





tion on soles with the GM AUTOMATIC Edge 
Trimming Machine you know how valuable 
this modern automatic equipment can be in 
keeping production high and operating costs 


can get these production advantages in ink- 
ing and setting as well. 


As a unit or individually, these machines 
can produce 3600 and more pairs of soles per 



















8-hour day. All three machines are individu- 
ally motor driven and give the production 
results you expect. With leather, rubber-like 
or synthetic soles the entire production is uni- 
form and meets quality standards that cannot 
be accomplished by hand. 


These machines can be real money savers. 
Why not let a United branch office representa- 
tive give you additional facts on any of these 
machines as they apply to your situation? 


CORPORATION i 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Hand work cannot as rapidly achieve such uniform quality as in the 


form edge produced by this machine with its rotary iron. Speed adjustable 
ence for proper feeding of variety of materials, thicknesses and patterns. 
com- Heat for iron is rheostat controlled. 
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ACCIDENT RATE DROPS 


Working conditions in the leather 
and leather products industry have 
become much safer in recent years, 
the Labor Department reports. 


The Department’s latest survey of 
industrial accident rates in 1949 lists 
the frequency rate of disabling acci- 
dents in the boot and shoe (excepting 
rubber shoes) manufacturing indus- 
try at 7.8 injuries per million man- 


hours worked as compared to a rate 
of 8.4 injuries in 1948 and 9.6 in 
1947, 

Improvement in the tanning indus- 
trv was even more noticeable with the 
accident rate reported at 29.4 injuries 
per million man-hours in 1947. 27.4 
injuries in 1948 and a low of 23.8 in 
1949. For “leather products not else- 
where classified” the annual rate was 
14.1 in 1947, 10.3 in 1948, and 9.7 
in 1949. 





COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 





CATTLEHIDE LEATHERS 
(In 1,000 hides) 


Total 
Cattle 
Hides Sole Upper 
1939 .. 22095 7833 12124 
1940 seccsce Ree 7032 11582 
1941 2 28121 9080 15600 
1942 ; 30828 10432 15598 
1943 séssvees ee eoe 8290 13073 
ee ——--.--.. 261352 8420 13002 
1945 27566 8525 14567 
1946 .. 26905 8510 14057 
1947 . 28824 8924 15529 
1948 erred | 8016 14213 
1949 . 28332 6384 13753 
1950— 
Jam. ....:... 1880 492 1124 
| RE | 528 1152 
OS ere fe 585 1229 
April ...... 1853 497 1069 
May 1949 521 1129 
June 2070 528 1223 
July 1705 402 1019 


Belting, Harness Bag 


Mechani- Sad- Case, Uphol- All 
cal dlery Strap stery Others** 
531 477 387 510 233 
675 524 382 601 272 

1064 650 581 699 448 


1213 637 936 386 1625 
1292 632 800 231 1338 
1439 613 629 232 1818 
1324 556 572 272 1750 
1158 510 827 378 1465 
1134 440 813 529 1455 
1004 270 760 594 1213 
759 227 674 461 1074 


50 14 60 48 92 
52 15 62 50 96 
54 17 69 53 108 
52 17 62 50 106 
49 19 61 55 115 
60 18 60 60 121 
57 17 60 54 96 


**Data from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data. 








CALF, KIP, GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS 
(In 1,000 hides) 





pe 
Total 
Calf, Goat, Sheep, 
Kip Kid Lamb 
1939 14027 40419 38914 
1940 11387 37697 37920 
1941 13098 45373 51915 
1942 12264 41127 53629 
1943 11112 37351 59315 
1944 10930 34653 53976 
1945 : 11636 24026 52450 
1946 10836 24123 47999 
1947 12471 37188 36535 
1948 10480 37970 33492 
1949 10173 34774 28644 
1950— 
Jan. 927 3016 2193 
Feb. 885 2960 2675 
Mar, 902 3507 2257 
April 814 2821 2625 
May 829 3206 2720 
June 923 3329 2653 
July 584 2670 1989 


Sheen Leathers 


Glove, 
Gar- Shear- All 
ment Shoe lings Others 
18420 11604 2563 6327 
17725 9966 3322 6907 
22542 14166 5779 9428 
19459 14983 9596 9591 
20415 15474 11210 12216 
20370 15040 6690 11876 
17294 17153 6508 11495 
15781 13349 9923 8918 
11265 12498 5409 7363 
10419 11392 4993 6688 
8411 9998 4498 5737 
552 815 338 488 
860 934 376 505 
834 858 870 495 
915 874 395 441 
916 878 449 447 
866 806 468 S15 
655 625 390 319 
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The rubber boot and shoe manu- 
facturing industry showed a rate of 
7.1 injuries per million hours in 
1949, a gain over the 1948 figure of 
6.3 but down from the 1947 rate of 
9.8 injuries. 

The above data was supplied by 
170 tanners, 435 leather boot and 
shoe manufacturers, 30 rubber foot- 
wear manufacturers, and 152 un- 
classified leather products manufac- 
turers. 

One of the Labor Departments 
more important survey findings was 
that the average days lost or charged 
per injury was 41 days in the leather 
footwear manufacturing field and 77 
days in the tanning field. This com- 
pares the 38 and 71 days lost per 
shoe manufacturing injury and 50 
and 48 days in the tanning industry 
during 1948. The Government study 
concludes that while accidents seem 
to be occurring less frequently, se- 
verity or time-lost rate is rising on 
the average. 

Death or permanent disability re- 
sulted from 0.1 percent of the leather 
footwear accidents taking place in 
1949 and 1948 and in 0.2 percent of 
tanning accidents during 1948-49. 


Solvay Soda Ash Plant 
Re-Opens 


Production of soda ash at the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., plant of the Solvay Proc- 
ess Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. was resumed this week 
after officials of the company and 
District 50, United Mine Workers, 
reached agreement. 

Members of the John L. Lewis 
union voted to accept a new two-year 
contract at a secret ballot held late 
last week. The union won a 10 cent 
hourly increase, a cost - of - living 
bonus, and other benefits. 

Settlement of the Syracuse plant 
strike is expected to provide a pattern 
for similar agreements at Solvay’s 
other struck plants in Baton Rouge, 
La., and Detroit as well as the Dia- 
mond Alkali Co. plant in Painsville, 
O. The widespread plant shutdowns 
are estimated to have reduced the 
nation’s soda ash production by some 


65 percent (L&S, Sept. 23). 
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LEATHER MARKET STILL STRONG 
BUT BUYING LAGS AGAIN 





Expected Leather Price Declines Do Not Appear 
As Hides Are Active — 





Sole leather and offal remains 
active when available. Sheep 
in demand. Suedes generally 
slower. Glazed kid a wanted item. 
Smooth calf finding price resist- 
ance. 

New York Markets 

Upper Leather: Business has been 
quiet lately and there is a definite 
tendency to slow down. Shoe manu- 
facturers are looking for less costly 
leathers in efforts to cut down on the 
cost of shoes. Prices firm with most 
large spread elk tannages running 
from 58c and down to 48c. How- 
ever, it is still possible to buy low 
grades at 42c and 44c. 

Calf: This has slowed down also, 
mostly as a result of the high cost of 
leather. Many tanners listing suede 
at $1.35 and down on black and $1.40 
and down on colors with smooth $1.25 
and down; all women’s weights. 
Others still selling black and colored 
suede $1.25 and down and smooth 
$1.15 and down. Not much business 
done at $1.40. In fact, some recent 
business was done under $1.20 for a 
good tannage of. large black calf 
suede. 

Kid: Reports in this area are that 
a good deal of sampling and some 
bookings of high colored black glazed 
has been going on for spring. Suede 
is moving but is slow compared with 
other years. 

Flexible Bends: There is a good 
demand for Flexibles although it is 


somewhat slow as many have a good 
inventory. Prices on 4-5 iron are 38c 
for No. 1’s and 36c for No. 2’s. 5-6 
iron are going at 40c for No. 1’s and 
38c for No. 2’s. 


Sole Leather: Offal is still the big- 
gest item in sole leather. Bellies are 
sold at 50c for good cows though 
some tanners have been getting Sc. 
Steers are selling at 48c. Single light 
shoulders are selling to 64c for heads 
off and heavies at 59c heads off. Heads 
still bring 31c. Double rough shoul- 
ders selling to 78c for mediums and 
lights and 74c for heavies. Some 
runs of men’s waist belt are reported 
bringing over 80c. Bends have sold 
to 80c when light and higher for spe- 
cial runs. Heavies have sold at 66c. 


Chrome Retan Bends: Retan sole 
leather bends selling very well. Heav- 
ies selling at 90c and lights at 75c per 
foot. 


Sole Leather Wanted 


Boston sole leather tanners report no 
trouble in getting rid of available 
leather—trouble lies in finding enough 
to keep buyers happy. Continued ac- 
tivity on firm hide market convinces 
most shoe manufacturers finished 
leather price declines are not yet in 
cards. Result is most buyers are will- 
ing to pay quoted leather prices—if 
they can find the leathers. Most sole 
tanners working on Oct. orders. Prices 











Price and Trends of Leather 








THIS MONTH YEAR 1949 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 
CALF (Mom's FID) ......5......00.6060.000500. 1.10-1.30  1.10-1.23 90-1.10 95-1.15 
CALE CWOmnei)) i.....00ccsccscssiscsvecssnves 1.00-1.25 1.00-1.17 85-1.05 90-1.10 
CAR ass ois osncaseseeajaceessanccssoees 1.20-1.35. 1.20-1.25 1.00-1.15 1.05-1.30 
KID (Black Glazed) ......................:.. 80-1.17 80-1.17 70-1.00 70-1.00 
Fn 80-93 80-93 60-88 70-90 
PATENT (Extreme). ...................... 56-71 56-71 48-56 56-66 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .................. 19-28 19-28 18-23 19-23 
KIPS (Corrected Reg. Finish) ........ : 64-71 60-67 57-61 57-61 
EXTREMES (Corrected Reg. Finish) 54-62 51-59 45-53 48-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected) .................. 55-60 46-56 44-48 52-56 
SOLE (Light Bends) .......,............00. 78-83 68-73 64-66 68-72 
jo Stig RC eI 47-52 44-49 36-40 44-48 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) .............. 72-80 70-77 58-65 64-72 
SPEIES (Lt, Sued’) .............0005.00..0.. 36-41 36-41 37-43 39-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) ................ 20-26 20-25 20-23 22-24 
SPLITS (Gussets) ..........0.cccccccccecesees 17-22 17-22 17-19 19-20 
WELTING (% x Qe) ooccccccccceseeeteeeee 11 10 9 914-10 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS .................. 3314-34Y, 29-301, 2414-27 29% 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 


rawstock, 
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list 8-9 irons at 71-72c, 9-10 irons 
at 68c, light bends at 78-83c. 

Light Bends: 78-83c 

Medium Bends: 68-72c 

Heavy Bends: 58-63c 

Sole leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report little business in finding bends. 
There are inquiries about factory 
leathers but buyers are cautious be- 
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cause of the price situation. There 
is a feeling that hide prices may soon 
diop and if they do tanners will be 
able to lower their prices. The great 
scarcity on heads and bellies continues 
as does the demand. Heads quoted 
at 30c and bellies at 50c are selling 
when tanners have them on hand. 


Sole Offal Firm 


Boston sole leather market get an- 
other shot in arm from active packer 
hide sales reported this week. Shoe 
manufacturers who had delayed buying 
last week to await possible price drops 
now renew orders at existing Jeather 
prices. Tanners say this will probably 
hold true as long as hide market shows 
strength. Not too much leather around 
as many manufacturers step up Lifo 
buying. Steer bellies reported selling 
up to 50c, cows to S2c. Single 
shoulders with heads on up to 65c for 
lights, 54c. for heavies. Other selec- 
tions unchanged. 

Bellies: Steers: 47-50c; Cows: 

49-52¢c 

Single shoulders, heads on: 

Light, 58-65c, Heavy, 49-54c 

Double rough shoulders: 72-80c 

Heads: 28-31c 

Fore Shanks: 37-40c 

Hind Shanks: 39-43c 


Calf Slower 


Calf leather tanners have no choice 
but to hold their prices near recent top 
levels as rawstock continues strong. 
However, many shoe manufactcrers 
have been driven out of calf market 
by high prices, others continue to press 
on lower-priced lines, if they can find 
them. Suedes experience slowdown al- 
though this is not expected to last. 
Prices still $1.35 and down. Women’s 
weights do fairly well but top lines 
quoted at $1.25 and up find slow 
going. Men’s weights at $1.30 and up 
lag also; price of $1.20 and down more 
interesting to most buyers. 


Men’s weights: B $1.10-1.25; C 
$1.04-1.20; D .94-1.14; X .89- 
1.04; XX 85c 

Women’s weights: $1.05 to 1.20; 
C 97c-1.07; D 90c-1.02; X 80c- 
96c; XX 65c-78c 

Suede: $1.25-1.35N; 
1.10-1.15N 


1.20-1.25N; 


Sheep In Demand 


Little new to report in Boston sheep 
leathers market. This means good, con- 
stant sales at firm prices. Tight sup- 
ply of good pickled skins—an old 
story by now—plus continued price 
strength, keep sheep leather prices at 
top levels. When shoe manufacturers 
slow ‘buying, specialty and cowboy 
boot manufacturers more than take up 
slack, particclarly in russet linings. 
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These still bring 28c and down. Colors 
about the same. Chrome slower. 
Russet linings: 28, 26, 24, 22, 20, 
ES, 16, t3c; 
Colored vegetable linings: 28, 26 
24; 21, 49; 37, 15¢ 
Hat sweat: 29, 27, 25, 23c 
Chrome linings: 32, 30, 28, 26, 24c 
Garment grains: 27, 25, 23, 21c 
Garment suede: 28, 26, 24, 22c 


Belting Leathers Spotty 

Belting leather tanners report that 
while there are still plenty of people 
interested in buying, prices seem to 
interfere with some sales. Tanners 
hesitate to quote prices on butt bends, 
saying that their prices depend on the 
hide prices. It is felt that some con- 
cerns are waiting to do more real 
buying after November elections 
when they expect a rollback of prices. 
Rough shoulders, however, are selling 
well at an average of 81c, when stock 
is available. 

Some tanners report themselves 
completely sold up and are only mak- 
ing sales of December delivery. They 
are not leaving prices open but mak- 
ing sales at the current list prices on 
butt bends, since they have already 
made their own purchases of rough 
leather at current prices. Shoulders 
selling well, with base price quoted 
at 84c. Curried shoulders subject to 
change in price since rough shoulder 
prices are still advancing. 


AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 
Butt Bends: 
No. 2 ex. heavy 1.05 No. 3 ex. heavy 1.01 
No. 2 ex. light 1.14 No. 3 ex. light 1.10 
AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICES 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Curried belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 

Butt bends ..... 1,36-1.50 1.32-1.43 1.26-1.30 
Centers 12” ....1.65-1.85 1.55-1.78 1.30-1.34 
Centers 24”-28” .1.61-1.82 1.55-1.75 1.30-1.41 
Centers 30” ....1.57-1.76 1.50-1.70 1.30-1.39 
Wide sides ..... 1.28-1.42 1.24-1.37 1.16-1.29 
Narrow sides ...1.21-1.28 1.17-1.20 1.10-1.31 


Premiums to be added: 
light 5c; ex light 12c-15c. 


ex. heavy 8-10c; 


Glove Leathers Confused 


Conditions in the glove industry 
are confusing. A few manufacturers 
report capacity business booked for 
the balance of the year. Others com- 
plaining that their orders will be 
caught up within two weeks, with 
few prospects of more business. And 
still others, particularly the small and 
medium size operators, have com- 
plained since the beginning of the 
season that orders were scarce and 
prices low. It all adds up to a poor 
season. 

The reserve of raw stock in this 
market is low and, because of high 
prices, is not being replenished. For 
the first time in years tanners will 
promise immediate soaking for new 
deliveries. The cautious buying of 
raw stock reflects generally poor busi- 
ness at retail. 
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Kid Leathers Active 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners re- 
port business continues at last week’s 


rate of activity. This is the between- . 


season period when most buying is 
done as fill-ins for Fall shoes, and 
a little buying and sampling is start- 
ing for the Spring. However, no 
large amount of Spring buying is ex- 
pected until after the shoe show. 

Compared to the usual amount of 
business in this dull period, current 
sales are quite high. At this time, 
glazed seems to be outselling suede 
in every shade. 

White selling very well and tanners 
anticipate a large white season. Most 
sales made in glazed. Shortages ex- 
pected in the near future of substances 
needed to process white, and shoe man- 
ufacturers are getting orders in early. 

Linings very good, and although 
lower prices are unchanged, the higher 
prices now go up to 60c. Sales at 
higher priced linings are easily made. 

Slipper leather very big right now 
since this is the season slipper manu- 
facturers do their heavy business. Best 
colors are red, wine, brown and blue. 


Current Average Prices 


Suede: 35c-93c 
Linings: 26c-60c 
Crushed: 30c-65c 
Glazed: 32c-1.17 
Slipper: 30c-70c 
Satin Mats: 50c-1.20 


Sides Thriving 


Good business is the only way to 
characterize Boston side leather market 
conditions. Firm hide market allows 
tanners to stick close to quotations. 
Many new sales coming in as more 
and more calf shoe manufacturers turn 
to kips less they be priced out of 
business—a repetition of World War 
II conditions. Not too much leather 
available as orders keep tanners busy. 
Heavy aniline type extremes wanted 
—sell for 67c and down. Regular fin- 
ish corrected kips sell at 71c and down, 
corrected extremes at 62c and down, 
corrected large at 56c and doyn. Work 
elk wanted; best sales at 55-60c. 

Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 64-67; 

C 63-64; D 56-59c 


Other Finishes 


Corrected Kips: B 63-71; C 61-69; 
D 59-67; X 53-60c 

Corrected Extremes: 54-62; 52-58; 
§0-56; 47-S3c 

Corrected Large: 51-56; 49-53; 
47-51; 44-48c 

Work Elk: 55-60; 51-56; 47-52c 


Splits Spotty 
Although some Boston splits tan- 
ners report good sales, most report a 
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spotty market. However, there is a 
rising trend among low priced shoe 
manufacturers to turn to split suedes 
as Fall sales point to good suede sea- 
son. This holds true both for suede 
uppers and linings. Light suede brings 
41c and down; heavy suede still at 47c 


ing level of 21, 20 and 19c, for No. 1, 
2 and 3 grades on the light-medium 
weight quoted by all tanners. Demand 
for this leather, while enough to main- 
tain steady production, has tapered off 
considerably. 

Market on horse shanks and cow 


bellies for split leathers slow moving, 
with prices unchanged. 

Horse shanks, 40-45 avg. ft. per 
doz. 24c per sq. ft. 

Horse shanks, 50-55 avg. ft. per 


and down. Finished linings find good 
activity up to 26c. Retan soles lagging; 
gussets fair. 
Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36c 
Heavy suede: 43-47; 41-43; 38-40c 
Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c doz. 25c per sq. ft. 
Finished linings: 19-21; 20-23; 22- Cow bellies, 40-45 avg. ft. per 
6 26¢ _— doz. 24c per sq. ft. 
ussets: 17-22c ‘ 
; =_ Cow bellies, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
Pickled Heavy, 14-15c lb.; Light, dem. 266 pet sa, ft. 


1244-13 4c Ib. : 
Blue splits: Heavy, 15-17c¢ Ib.; — splits (per pound) :— 


Light, 13-14c Ib. 0. 1’s, 60c 
ia . No. 2’s, 50c 
Work Glove Leathers Firm No. 3’s, 40c 


Firm prices prevail for split leather Glove splits (LM), No. 1—2Ic, 
for work glove indusry. The prevail- No. 2—20c, No. 3—19c. 












when you rely upon BARBOUR for 
your complete Welting requirements 


eee IN A WIDE RANGE OF DESIGNS 


« © + Notched + Scored - Reverse - Pre-stitched Reverse 
Rugged-Edge ° Stout-Edge * Diamond » Doubledeck 
Custom Doubledeck * Dresswelt 
x GOODYEAR WELTING in all colors and Snowflake 
xk WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 
Silhouwelt + Littleway ° McKay ° Gridlox 


Stitchdown — Beadwelt * Notched Beadweit 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
Brockton 66, Mass. 




















“SUPERIOR LEATHERS” 


Chrome Retan Sole Leather 
In bends... shoulders... bellies . . . outstanding in its waterproofing 
and long-wearing properties... 
Katz Chrome” 
The ideal leather for shoe... glove... and garment purposes. 


Chrome Retan Upper Leather 


A quality shoe leather... water resisting . . ~ easily worked. 


tIlso cow and horse sides 
SUPERIOR TANNING CO. 
1254 West Division Street, Chicago 
AGENTS 


nD TAL 
ee 6(9/ 


Chicago, E. Block 
Boston, Slattery Bros 


New York, Simon Tannenbaum - 100 Gold St. 
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genuine shell cordovan — “the platinum of 
leathers” — for shoes, men’s belts, military 
belts and holsters, and shark print cordovan 
for tips on children’s shoes. 


Tw Huch Leather €o. 


1525 W. HOMER STREET * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 





KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ 93 South Street, Boston FRED SCHENKENBERG @ Dallas, Texas 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco HARRY BLOCH e Havana, Cuba 
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CUTTING, PERFORATING, 


MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 
Write, Wire or Phone 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 





LaSalle near Jefferson 
ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 





Phone: GRand 2143 
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Garment Leathers Taper Off 


Quotations apparently have reached 
their peak as tanners report no re- 


_ visions this week. Raw stock prices 


continue. to advance, tanners report 

much difficulty in obtaining prices 

from garment manufacturers, espe- 

cially at current high leather market. 
Suede garment leather: 32, 30, 28c 
Grain garment leather: 31, 29, 26c 
Horsehide leather (avg.): 36-38¢ 
Better grades up to: 40-42c 


TANNING OILS STRONG 

Buying interest in Tanning Oils 
lags despite further advance in prices 
due to the stronger fats and oils mar- 
ket. Some leather production curtail- 
ment reported as a result of the Soda 
Ash strike. Quotations on Raw Tan- 
ning Materials firm—vValonia up $2. 
per ton. Tanning Extracts prices con- 
tinue unchanged this week. 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi-Divi, shipment, bags ...........+- e 
Wattle bark, ton 
me Nar Re “Fair Average’ $71.00-$72.00 
Bree ee ‘*Merchantable’’ $67.00-$68.00 


Sumac, 28% leaf ..... . . -$76.00-$80.00 
Myrobalans, J. 1s. . + ee es -$46.50-$47.50 
er eee $73.00) Fs MEE A $38.00 
1s. .$47.00-$48.00 

Vv sieaie Cups. "30-32, % ’* guaranteed ere 
WII, TORE ovine sc sicsiccsess.csnee $80.00 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. ............-$56.00 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


TOM COTE oo ccccccccescccecccsecccce 3.45 
MRENOND Gib. a wiccecccccssveces wocccces San 
Barrels, l.c.l. ... ccoe 4.65 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered. (basis 
60% tannin), f.0.b. a 


Bags, c.l. PEPE LEVE EERE TT EET 

EMD oo. ani atecargaran wea pipe «aie eiae 9.78 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 

IIE 5 a hiss ain ooh a ea aceiae eos sa aae 06% 


Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 
bbls. 


Schad KER RAEN SE SRR SO ES OES -09 12 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 

— ‘ace Scag Gaeta eodare siaee ea tTeace -0525 

a) ASP ere or ree eerie 05% 
Oak cone tag 25% tannin, lb. 

ee rer reer 06% 
Quebracho extract 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 

PIUS GUY ....ccccccrccccccveccs 8-5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 
IE, OUEN o paaa.on.ce mace ness axe 16% 


Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus duty) .07% 
Powdered super ene, bags, c.l. 

AS LeGl. 2.06 cesses ‘06% 
Spruce ‘extract, tks., ce . b. "wks. eee 01% 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin .09% 


Tanners’ Oils 
eo 1.00 


Castor ofl No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.l. ........ «22% 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ......... 23 


Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. 113 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. .12 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral . .11 





Linseed oil tks., c.l. zone 1 .......... 178 
drums, l.c.l. . cocesccocccccessue oO 
Neatsfoot, 20° CT. plataceigiuies ie aiecereie'atais 31 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. oe oan 
Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. 27 
Neatsfoot, prime, drums, CL. -22% 

NIE orate srk biainis.s cis sidssib'e 06-6 o.6tha.sid -241% 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ......... -20 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. .......:06.. 2.75 
i vccncesesnccneecess 14 
Artificial Moelion, 25% moisture ...... -13 
EEE, nos. o o.cieret.ee screen cee 11 
COMMON GOSFAS. 22.5 csiceds ccc ces 010-012 
ED. 6-00 es os wecece cevcesess 21 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% ............ -13 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% ............. -10 
PI COMMDOUTE 2 cciccccccccccceces 12% 
EMT Steao5'6) 6 £4. 416166, 0: 4:;0)8.0:8:0:5:40/0 68 -11-.12 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ...... « oD 
—— Oils, 200 seconds visc. tks., 

Hesiod DE.OD60. 08 60 04 60 80:00.60 60.40 13% 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 
PphGhSS ROSEON ES CURES On 046000 0% 14 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds visc. tks., 
SD BEACEEERSOEE CK 6440404500800 13 


0. 
‘Quotations withdrawn 
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HIDE MARKETS STILL FAIRLY 
ACTIVE AT STEADY MONEY 





Packer Hides Moving At %4-“%c Higher As Trading 
Perks Up 





Calfskins firm but slower. Kips 
steady. Sheep pelts show re- 
newed activity at strong prices. 
Horsehides up again. 


Packer Hides Steady 


Steady to slightly higher prices on 
big packer hides. Light native cows, 
some branded steers and branded cows 
led the advance, with these selections 
realizing Yec over last sales. Light 
native steers sold 14c up, while heavy 
native hides sold at steady money. 

Improved Korean war situation par- 
tially responsible for slight declines 
last week after market had reached 
its peak. Trading this week estimated 
close to 40,000 hides at the new ad- 
vance by big packers, with approx- 
imately another 40,000 selling at 
steady prices. 

Prices firm, sellers in fairly well 
sold-up position, still some tanners 
in need of hides. 


Calfskins Spotty 

Activity in packer calfskins con- 
sisted of 2,500 River heavies and lights 
at 75c and 80c respectively, unchanged 
from previous business. Very late last 
week about 18,000 Northern skins 
changed hands at same prices, estab- 
lishing this range as the market. Small 
packers finding a little more demand 
for their better offerings, some tan- 


ners willing to bid 68 to 70c on good 
quality skins on which 72 to 7Sc price 
tags were placed. Other small packer 
skins bid as low as S5c, here quality 
strictly in factor. 

New York trimmed packer calf- 
skins rather quiet, quoted at $4.50 
nominal for 3 to 4’s, $5.25 for 4 to 
5’s, $6.25 for 5 to 7’s, $7.15 for 7 to 
9’s, and $9.35 for 9 to 12’s. Collec- 
tor skins quoted at $4.25 for 3 to 4’s, 
$4.75, $5.50, $6.75 and $8.65 respec- 
tively for other selections. 


Kipskins Firm 
There is one definite offering of 
August kipskins and overweights in- 
cluding Northern, River and South- 
western skins, this one for about 6,800 
skins, while another packer has about 
8,000 September skins to offer. Steady 
money would be accepted. In small 
packer market, some bids of as much 
as §2c have been met with S5c offer- 
ings, but tanners are cautious, not 
willing to go beyond their ideas. 
New York trimmed packer kip 
quoted at $10.75 and $12.00 for 12 
to 17’s and 17’s and up, respectively, 
with collectors quoted at $9.00 and 
$9.50 nominal, respectively. 


Small Packer Hides Quiet 


Original ideas on this market around 
31c selected for 48 to 50 lb. average 





















QUOTATIONS 
Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
Native steers ............ 3242-33 324%2-33%2 30 -30% 24 -25%4 
Ex. light native steers 37 36N 32N 30 
Light native cows ... 3312-34%2 33-34 29-30% 2414-27 
Heavy native cows... 33 -33'2 33-33% 30-30, 2312-24), 
Native bulls .............. 23N - 23N 30"%4N 174% 
Heavy Texas steers .... 29 29 26N 21 
Light Texas steers .... 31 31 27Y%2N 22 
Ex. light Texas steers 34 34 30N 26 
Butt branded steers .. 29 29 26 21 
Colorado steers ........ 28y% 28 25 20% 
Branded cows ............ 31-31% 3014-31 27-27% 222-232 
Branded bulls ............ 22N 22N 19% 16% 
Packer calfskins ........ 75. -80 75 ~-80 70 -75N 55-65 
Chicago city calfskins 58 -60N 55 50N 40 
Packer kipskins ........ 63 63 62% 50 
HIDE FUTURES 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close Close High Lew Net 
“Sept. 28 Sept. 21 For Week For Week Change 
TNE ws 25 cisecsexcsesocscassccgs 27.14T | 28.45B 28.45 27.00 —131 
March ...... sy 25.70B (27.20B 26.76 25.40 —150 
June ........ . 25.20B [26.85B .06 25.25 its 
September ..............csceccessessees 24.808 [—— _—— —_— -_-— 
Total Sales: 136 lots 
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allweight native steers and cows, FOB 
shipping points, with 32c asked in 
most instances. However, at closing 
hours, 30c selected tops for 48 to 50 
Ib. averages, no bids. Some trading 
took place at 31c selected earlier in 
week for this average weight of hide. 

Lighter hides quoted higher earlier 
in the week, some 44 to 45 lb. average 
Midwesterns offered at 32% and 33c 
selected, but bringing bids of 32c 
selected at best. This bid of 32c 
withdrawn later, as market looked 
easier. 


Country Hides Firm 

While some tanners paid as much 
as 27c flat for good country hides of 
48 to 50 lb. average, later ideas down 
to 26c flat. Temporary bulge in 
packer market had its effect in forc- 
ing the price of country hides up but 
subsequent softening and toppiness in 
packer hides brought values down 
again to a more tanner-favorable level. 

Not too many hides around. Tan- 
ners find best quality offerings of good 
medium to light average weight hides 
few and far between, and while there 
are more numerous offerings of the 
heavier averages, these are not bur- 
dening sellers hands. 


Sheep Pelts Higher 
Big packer shearling and fall clip 
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prices higher. Two Big Four packers 
active, report sales of top quality No. 
1 shearlings ranging from $4.25 to 
$4.60, while choice selections of fall 
clips sold in range of $4.75 to $5.00. 
No prices quoted by big packers as 
supplies are exhausted. Pickled skins 
remain steady at $17 to $18 per doz. 


Horsehides Advance 


Horsehide market showed about a 
25-cent advance, mostly as a reflec- 
tion from strong beef hide market. 
Good quality northern trimmed horse- 
hides quotable at $13.00 to $13.25, 
for 70 Ib. averages. Lighter weights 
of around 60 lbs. quoted $12.75 to 
$13.00. 

Front market strong, but slow mov- 
ing, with prices in a wide range of 
$9 to $10.00, with price depending 
entirely upon quality. Market on butts 
stronger. Most trading done in range 
of $4.35 to $4.50, alhough better qual- 
ity lots have brought as much as $4.75 
in some instances. 


Dry Sheepskins Strong 


Hair sheep markets continue to ad- 
vance. Latest reports from Brazil 
state shippers have ideas of $18.00 
for cabretta regulars. While buyers 
would be willing to pay $16 and pos- 
sibly $16.50, basis manufacturers, 
they cannot see asking prices at the 
moment. Offers small as shippers 
claim to be in well sold up position. 

Cape glovers also higher and around 
$23.50 per dozen being asked. Last 
trading around 160 shillings. No of- 
fers of Nigerians and agents state 
shippers have very few skins avail- 
able. Addis-abbeba slaughterers also 
higher while raw dried Sudan sheep- 
skins, 35-lbs. average, available at 
$15.75 landed New York. 

Shearling market very strong and 
selling quarters report asking prices 
extremely high no matter from what 
section of the world the offering ap- 
pears. Some feel that tanners may 
have difficulty in obtaining supplies 
next season. In the meantime, buy- 


ers have been able to pick up domes- 
tics. 

Wool sheep markets going up also 
and reports from Australia at the last 
Melbourne sale say 56s and up ad- 
vanced two pence; all others two to 
four pence dearer. At Sydney, 30,000 
skins offered with crossbreds advanc- 
ing two to four pence; others one. to 
three pence. Not many offers from 
primary markets as shippers claim 
they can realize better prices in Eu- 
rope. 

Pigskins Lag 

Fulton County operating very cau- 
tiously and more in leather than in 
raw stock as manufacturers are un- 
willing to anticipate next season’s re- 
quirements at present asking levels. 
Latest offerings from Brazil asked 
$2.80 for Manaos grey and $2.70 for 
black peccaries, fob. basis importers. 
Buyers have indicated ideas of ‘$2.75 
basis manufacturers for the greys. 
Blacks alone said to be available at 
$2.70 basis manufacturers. Some Para 
peccaries sold at $2.65 for greys and 
10c less for blacks, basis manufactur- 
ers, and Bolivians gt $2.40 basis man- 
ufacturers. Small lot of Chaco car- 
pinchos sold at $2.85 c&f. 


Deerskins Unchanged 

Little change in the market. Tan- 
ners state they have enough raw stock 
on hand to take care of demand and 
at present asking levels, they are not 
anticipating any further requirements. 
Brazil “jacks” offered at from 72-74c, 
fob. basis importers with last con- 
firmed sales at the inside. Some buy- 
ers admit they would operate if a lot 
looked attractive but not at the pres- 
ent levels. 


Goatskins Quiet 


Market unchanged with shippers 
firm, tanners waiting for possible 
changes. Actually, tanners are will- 
ing to pay last offered prices but re- 
fuse to take advances. Amritsars 
1200 Ib. held at $12.00 per dozen 
c&f.; a few sold at 25c less. South- 
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ern India market also firm with 
1.70/1.80 Coconadas held at $12.50- 
$13.00. Shippers ask $16.00-$16.50 
for Batis, $13.50-$14.00 for 1.05 lb. 
Berberahs, $15.00 for 1.70 lb. Moga- 
discios, $11.25 for Eritreans and 
$12.00-$12.50 for addis-abbebas, 

Shade dried Kenya and Tanganyika 
goatskins held at $12.50-$13.50 as 
to shipper, selection and weight. Red 
Kanos goatskins reported selling re- 
cently at $1.28-$1.30 per lb. c&f. 
basis primes. Market well sold at ori- 
gin. West Province extra light capes 
firm at 60-62c per lb. 


Reptiles Slower 

Some slowing up in activity as buy- 
ers again show price resistance to ad- 
vances asked. Primary markets, how- 
ever, remain firm and except for In- 
dia, not many offers received. Ship- 
pers still asking $1.08-1.10 for Mad- 
ras bark tanned whips, 4 inches up, 
averaging 41 inches, 70/30 selection. 
Best indications at the moment not 
over $1.05, which shippers have been 
slow to accept. 

Similar cobras quoted 85-90c while 
vipers, 4 inches up, averaging 51/4 
inches, 90/10 selection, held at 50c 
and best bids Sc less. Lizards firm as 
reports from origin state France and 
the Continent, particularly France, 
paying high prices. Also, these buy- 
ers are willing to take all sizes whereas 
American buyers prefer the large sizes 
only. 

Wet salted Bengal back cuts, 10 
inches up, averaging 11 inches, com- 
bined with 11 inches up, averaging 12 
inches, salable at 70c. Offers of wet 
salted Calcutta oval grains, 40/40/20 
assortment and 90/10 selection at 35c 
and Agras, 9 inches up, averaging 10 
inches, 80/20 selection, at 32c, re- 
main unsold. Offerings of Siam aers 
at 20c while shippers ask bids for a 
sizable quantity of chouyres for ship- 
ment. Wanted lines, such as ring 
lizards, pythons, alligators, too high 
for this market. 

Tanners have also pointed out that 
whereas previously they tried to sub- 
stitute the India lizards for Brazils 
and Argentine alligator lizards with- 
out much success, they are now work- 
ing the India lizards into leather more 
suitable to reasonable lines of shoes 
and handbags with much better suc- 


cess. 
—o~— 


Ba An Aubiurn, Maine, shoemaker, for 
a stated annual price ranging from $15 to 
$35, took contracts in 1874 to “shoe and 
boot” people, according to the size of man, 
size of his foot and size of his gait. The 
high stepper was charged a mimimum an- 
nual rate; an over-reacher paid slightly 
more and the shuffler got shod at the 
greatest price. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
(Continued from page 10) 


kinds of materials in width, texture, 
and thickness. 

A few more important advantages 
include the ability to use material 
usually too thick or too hard for 
platform material, a tightly folded 
edge that will not bulge under foot 
compression, and a versatile machine 
of low operating cost. 


Source: Pat. No. 2,478,459; Rotary 
Machine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


LEATHER GAUGE 


No bigger than a thin pocket watch, 
a patented dial indicator gauge man- 
ufactured by The L. S. Starrett Com- 
pany, Athol, Mass., provides a fast, 
simple, accurate means of measuring 
the thickness of leather and similar 
materials. It is especially valuable 
for inspectors, purchasing agents, 
salesmen, manufacturers, buyers and 
others who deal in leather and are 
required to make frequent measure- 
ments and comparisons. 





Light, thin, compact, it is designed 
to fit into the curve of thumb and 
index finger. The spindle is raised 
by sliding a serrated plate at the top 
of the gauge. The large easy-reading 
dial is graduated to measure thick- 
ness directly in leather ounces with 
a convenient table on the back of the 
case to give the decimal equivalent 
of any ounce reading when required. 
The gauge has a range of 0-13 ounces 
with graduations in 1/4 ounces; the 
dial reading from 0 to 13 ounces. 


Source: L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 


Mass. 
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“The Rotary Way" combines the use of 
"Rotary" full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the "Rotary" French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 
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CONVEYOR AND RELASTER 


Here is a method of lasting and 
relasting Littleway or California 
shoes through the medium of a new 
type of conveyor. 

The illustration shows a_ shoe 
mounted in one of the six jacks used 
in this conveyor. Apparently this jack 
is in its station ready for action, 
the removal of the last. 

The revolving belt, shown, may be 
moved manually closer to the heel 
back of the shoe. Thus, a travelling 
of the belt away from the shoe, 
upwardly, has a lifting action that 
will disengage the shoe from the 
back part of the last; and after 
the heel part of the shoe is lifted 
off the last, the rest of the shoe 
removal from the last is a simple 
matter. 

But the more important opera- 
tion is the relasting or backlasting 
of the shoe, worked out by the inser- 
tion of a shoe horn mechanism before 
the same belt is put to work, in 
reverse of last removing. 

Since there are six stations given, 
an oscillating movement of this tur- 
ret kind of conveyor makes possible 
a high and efficient production. For 
example, one may first remove the 
last, leaving it last on the jack while 





the operator stitches on the outsole 
by means of the Littleway Sole Stitch- 
ing Machine. As soon as the sole is 
on, back onto the last goes the shoe, 
through the reversal of the belt and 
the insertion of the shoe horn for 
ease in relasting. 

A feature of this belt-removing 
action is the V or U groove in the 
pulley over which the belt rides and 
presses against the back part of the 
shoe, the V part encompassing the 
heel in a vice-like grip, guaranteeing 
against slippage in the lasts difficult 
to remove or shoes so tight as diffi- 
cult to relast. 

Source: Pat.\No. 2,473,595; United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston. 
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TANNERE Sf [! GARMENT LEATHERS 
GOAT. . . COW 


MOCCASIN COWHIDE LEATHERS 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
GOAT . COW . BUCK 


1099 QUESADA AVENUE — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Representatives— JOHN A. DAUER 
POVL WEDSELTOFT 177 William St. 
4604 N. Morris Blvd. ‘9 New York 7, N. Y. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


BABY CALF LEATHERS ee DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


AGENTS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. NEW YORK AREA—R. A. Brea, 2 Park Avenue 
MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., LOS ANGELES—1I220 Maple Ave. 

3 Granby St., Leicester SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 





TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Mississippi 

® Mississippi’s first shoe factory, the 
new W. B. Coon Co. branch plant 
at Ripley, is reported about ready 
to begin operations. Coon’s main 
plant is located in Rochester, N. Y. 
The Ripley plant will have a capacity 
output of 2500 pairs of shoes daily. 


© The National Safety Congress and 
Exposition to be held in Chicago Oct. 
16-20 has scheduled an interesting 
program for the Meat Packing, Tan- 
ning and Leather Products Sec- 
tional Meeting at Room 522, the 
Stevens, 2:00 p.m., Oct. 16. The 
program includes talks by John N. 
Russo of Allied Kid Co.; C. R. Bro- 
man of Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., 
and other officials. A round table dis- 
cussion of tannery safety will high- 
light the meeting. 


@ At the recent Luggage and 
Leather Goods Convention in Chi- 
cago, Sigmund Sand, president of the 
Hartmann Co., reported that luggage 
sales had increased appreciably over 
the past several months, probably be- 
cause talk of excise tax reductions 
has ceased. He said that excise tax 
discussions in Congress caused Spring 
sales to decline but that sales have 
picked up since the Korean war. 


Massachusetts 


® Assets of Jalmo Shoe Co., Boston 
manufacturer of men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes, recently brought a 
total of $35,000 for machinery and 
stock at a public auction. 


® Quigley Shoe Co., North Abing- 
ton, has granted its 350 employes a 
six cents hourly wage increase be- 
cause of increased living costs. The 
firm makes men’s high grade dress 
shoes and brogue-types. 


® L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, is mar- 
keting a new pocket-size leather thick- 
ness gauge which can measure thick- 
ness directly from 0-13 leather 
ounces. The new gauge fits into the 
curve of thumb and index finger and 
contains a table on its back which 
lists the decimal equivalent of any 
ounce reading. 


® Lynn Shoe & Shoe Machinery 
Co. has been opened at 517 Washing- 
ton St., Lynn, to deal in shoe machin- 
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ery and sewing machines for shoe and 
leather goods manufacturers. 


® Seaton Sales Corp., Boston, have 
been appointed distributors for Frank 
Associates’ line of silk prints, silver 
brocades, straw fabrics and silk shan- 
tungs among other materials. 


® Dewey A. Seidel Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, has been appointed American sales 
representative for the Dutch sole 
leather firm of Van Wagenberg, V. 
W.-Festen C.V. An original ship- 
ment of 160,000 lbs. of sole leather 
offal has been received and, according 
to Werner Seidel, stock will be on 
hand at all times for immediate de- 
livery. 


® Benjamin Selzberg, founder of 
Selzberg, Bayard & Co., Boston ac- 
counting firm specializing in shoe fac- 
tory auditing, is withdrawing from 
the firm to establish his own business. 
‘He will have offices at 80 Federal St., 
Boston, and will continue to specialize 
on accounting problems of the leather 
and shoe industry. 
Virginia 

© Chester Pyne has been placed 
in charge of cutting and sorting at 
Virginia Oak Tannery, Inc., Luray, 
Va. Pyne was formerly with The 
American Oak Leather Co. of Cincin- 
nati. 


California 

® Melville Kaufmann has resigned 
as a director of California Casuals, 
men’s division of Vogue Shoes, Inc., 
in Los Angeles. Kaufmann organized 
California Casuals some 11 years ago 
and was president of that firm when 
it was purchased by Vogue last Dec. 
His plans for the future were not dis- 
closed. 


Missouri 

® Samuels Shoe Co., St. Louis, is 
holding its Spring 1951 Fashion Clinic 
on Oct. 1 at the Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis. 

® Carmo Shoe Co., Union, cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary on Sept. 
30 when it feted its 750 employes at 
a banquet and gala celebration. 


New Hampshire 


@ In a National Labor Relations 
Board election held Sept. 19 at the 
Dover Shoe Co. plant in Somers- 
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worth, employes voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of representation by 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, as their bargaining agent. The 
vote was 263-69 in favor of the union. 


@ The town of Gardiner has begun 
work on a new 600-ft. eight-inch 
water main to service the Common- 
wealth Shoe and Leather Co. 
branch plant there. The company’s 
main plant is located at Whitman, 
Mass. 


Tennessee 
® Ouimet Stay Co. has opened a 
new branch plant at Nashville to 
manufacture strippings, pipings, welt- 
ing, stays and similar products for 
the shoe trade. The company’s main 
plant is located in Brockton, Mass. 


Ohio 
@ Textileather Corp. has purchased 
the former Todelo plant of the Ameri- 
can Swiss Co. and will use its 100,000 
sq. ft. of floor space for storage pur- 
poses. 


Wisconsin 
® George A. Thompson has been 
appointed export manager of Freeman 
Shoe Co., Beloit. ‘He has been assist- 
ant export manager for the past year. 


®@ Elliott Glove Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to manufacture and_ sell 
leather and other types of gloves at 
Oconto. Capitalization is 3000 shares 
of stock at $10 each. Principals in- 
clude Myron L. Elliott, John R. El- 


liott and James A. Martineau. 


New York 


® Stanley Weiss has been appointed 
vice president and sales manager of 
the Gerry Nufoam Shoe Corp., New 
York City. He was formerly owner 
and operator of the shoe department 
at Hearns department store. 


@ Jaymar Footwear, Inc., has been 
succeeded by Embassy Footwear, Inc. 
The firm will manufacture shoes at 
661 Broadway, New York. 


® Involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Everlite Foot- 
wear Corp., Brooklyn footwear man- 
ufacturer located at 899 Kent Ave. 


® Creditors of Jaycee Footwear 
Corp., Hempstead, L. I., footwear 
manufacturer, have formed a com- 
mittee and pledged no individual ac- 
tion until the committee confers with 
debtor and has an independent audit 
taken. Balance sheet of Sept. 16 shows 
total current assets of $116,000 and 
total current liabilities of $182,500. 
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® Edward Goliger is principal of 
the newly formed Sanford Tanning 
Co. at 538 Park Ave., Brooklyn. The 
firm is using the tanning facilities 
of the former Moriarty Johnson Co. 
Operations are now under way under 
the direction of Frank Edrich as gen- 
eral manager. The firm will tan sheep 
leathers, skivers and splits for the hat, 
shoe and fancy leather goods trade. 


® Percy C. Magnus, president of 
Magnus, Mabec & Reynard, Inc., New 
York “chemicals concern, has been 
named chairman of the Essential Oils 
and related groups for the Greater 
New York Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report. 


® R. C. Raw has been named general 
sales manager for the new Southern 
Division of Clinton Foods Corn Proc- 
essing Division. Rau will maintain 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. and 
manage sales in Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, ‘Tennessee and Southern 
Louisiana. 


® Glyco Products Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, is producing on a tonnage basis 
a synthetic product called Aquaresin 
(Glycol Bori-Borate) to replace glyc- 
erin in many instances as a softener 
and plasticizer for glue, gelatin and 


water soluble gums. It is used as a 
lubricant and softener in textile and 
paper manufacture. 


© The Industrial Chemicals Division 
of American Cyanamid Co. has an- 
nounced a series of acrylic polymers 
available as clear, straw-colored aque- 
ous solutions. They have interesting 
thickening, suspending, stabilizing and 
film-forming characteristics. 


® Natt Weinstock Sons, Inc., has 
filed articles of incorporation at Al- 
bany to deal in leather goods, hides, 
etc. Jack L. Rappaport is a principal. 


New Jersey 


@ Sale of assets in bankruptcy mat- 
ter of Elaine Footwear, Inc., Union 
City footwear manufacturer, in bid 
lots for $1747 has been confirmed by 
referee. 


FUNGICIDAL TREATMENT 
(Continued from Page 9) 


with NaOH solution, and diluted 
to 1 liter. 
d—10% Sodium Citrate (Reagent) 
Solution in Distilled Water. 
e—5% Phenol (Reagent Grade) in 
Distilled Water. 


Extraction of Para-nitrophenol 

Extract 10 g. of leather with cholo- 
form in the customary way for ex- 
traction of grease by the Soxhlet 
method. Concentrate the extract and 
transfer it quantitatively to a 100 ml. 
volumetric flask. This solution is 
analyzed for its para-nitrophenol 
content by the method described un- 
der standardization. 


Standardization of Method 

a—Place 20 ml. of the sodium citrate 
solution into 100 ml. volumetric 
flasks. 

b—Add from 0.05 to 1.2 mg. para- 
nitrophenol to different flasks. 
This will require from 0.5 to 12 
ml. of the dilute standard solu- 
tion. 

c—Reduce the para-nitrophenol to 
para-aminophenol by adding the 
titanous chloride solution slowly 
from a pipette, 5 to 10 ml. being 
required. Shake vigorously. The 
reduction can be followed by the 
disappearance of the yellow color 
and the appearance of a purple 





ive yourself a treat next time you head 
for St. Louis — make your reservation at 
Hotel Claridge . . . it will be a tonic en- 
route when you think of the nice hot 
shower you will enjoy after a busy day 
and the grand night's sleep in one of 
the softest beds you ever dreamed of... 
Come for vacation — for business or 
pleasure . . . but first of all be sure to 
stay at the Claridge, 
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SPACE 


Visit the CLARIDGE LOUNGE 
St. Louis’ Most 
Beautiful Room. 
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QUALITY SINCE 1887 


You can depend on 





Since 1887, ATLAS has served the tan- 
ning industry with oils of proven quality 
and uniformity. 





Neatsfoot Oils 
Sulphonated Cod Oils 
Sulphonated Neatsfoot 





Each ATLAS product is made to definite 
specifications and is handled from its 


crude form to insure the ATLAS Stand is 
ard of Quality. Moellons 
‘and many 


fy TI ‘A Ss Specialty Products 
REFINERY, Inc. 
142 LOCKWOOD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Come to ATLAS with your 
production problems. 














SYNEKTAN 0- 230 FAT LIQUOR L-90B 


FOR’ White Leather At Reasonable Cost 
White Leather In Sheep, Goat, Calf Or Sides 
White Tan In Combination With Chrome 
White Nubuck, White Suede 
White Bleached Chrome Stock 
White Extract Type Of Leather 


Ask Us for Detailed Information on the Use of 


SYNEKTAN O-230 and FAT LIQUOR L-90B 
For All Types of White Leather ; 









Passaic, N. J. 
Carlstadt, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Why Buy Imperfect Plates? 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH ON 
BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE Me. Co. 


Since 1888, Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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color. A large excess of the re- 
ductant is to be avoided because 
the reductant is acid and may 
overcome the buffer reserve; also 
the developed color is cloudy with 
excess reductant. 

d—Add 30 ml. of the borate buffer 
and shake vigorously. The pH 
should now be 9.6 and must not 
be outside of the pH range from 
9 to 10. 

e—Make to volume with the buffer 
and mix thoroughly. 

f—Allow the indophenol blue color 
to develop for from one to three 
hours in subdued light. 

g—Read the color at 630 millimi- 
crons if a spectrophotometer is 
available. A photoelectric color- 
imeter with a filter showing max- 
imum transmission between 620 
and 640 millimicrons may be 
used, or visual colorimetry is 
possible. With a spectrophoto- 
meter the color obeys Beer’s law 
in the range from 0.05 to 1 mg. 
para-nitrophenol per 100 ml. 


Cloudy Colors 

One ml. of the chloroform extract 
from the leather will contain the 
proper amount of para-nitrophenol if 
the leather contains 0.3%. The para- 
nitrophenol may be transferred to 
the citrate solution from the chloro- 
form by vigorous shaking in the 
volumetric flask. 

The grease and chloroform may 
cause a cloudy color to develop. The 
cloud causes no error if the portion 
of the solution to be read is clarified 
by filtration through a medium 
porosity fritted Gooch crucible. 


Calculation of Results 


Comparison of the reading on the 
unknown with the calibration curve 
will give the milligrams of para- 
nitrophenol in the 100 ml. on which 
the color was read. Since this came 
from a 1 ml. portion of a 100 ml. 
chloroform extract from 10 grams 
of leather, the milligrams are equiva- 
lent to the percent of para-nitrophe- 
nol in the leather. 


Summary 


It has been found that 0.3 percent 
para-nitrophenol gives leather su- 
perior mold resistance which is safe 
for use in close contact with the 
human skin. It has been shown to 
be incorporable into leather in sev- 
eral ways without modification of 
normal tannery procedure. The 
analysis of such leather for mold re- 
sistance and para-nitrophenol con- 
tent by published methods is de- 
scribed. 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Agents Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED for a line of leather and 
composition counters, children’s and slipper 
leather outsoles, uplifts, leather wedges, and 
toplifts of all descriptions. For upstate New 
York, Metropolitan New York, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, and Washington. Straight commission 
basis. Give experience and references. Ad- 
dress G-26, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes. In Full Skins and 
Cut Squares. 

Plain and Cellophane Packed 

Lowest Prices—Prompt Delivery 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., LTD., 
Leather Dressers 
DARWIN-LANCS-ENGLAND 





e e 
Optimist 
WANTS TO BUY low priced grained or smooth 
sheepskins, red, green, blue, black, brown, and 
white. No quantity too large or too small. 
Arnold Shoe Products Company, 
144 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Fine Leather Factory 
WILL PURCHASE or enter into partnership 
in business located in New York or vicinity. 
Pan American, 
140 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Situations Wanted 





Making Room Foreman 


EXCEPTIONALLY ABLE MAN capable of 
taking full charge of making room or entire 
California process production. Excellent ex- 
perience and recommendations. Will go any- 
where. Address J-13, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted’”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 














Leather-Chemist 


LEATHER-CHEMIST FROM 
EUROPE 


with 5 years of labor practice and 
i5 years experience in a practical 
chrome tannery, desires a position 
in upper leather factory as as- 
sistant manager. Especially skilled 
in improving the quality of leather. 
Speaks German, Russian, and a 
little English. 


Address J-16, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 


300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Help Wanted 





Supt. Counter Factory 


WANTED: Supt. Counter Factory. Man who 
understands how to make sole leather and 
fibre counters. Must be a good trainer of help 
and understand how to set up counter ma- 
chinery. Give age, experience, and references. 
Address G-25, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Chemist 


WANTED: Graduate chemist, preferably one 
with experience in the development of shoe 


and tannery finishes, or a knowledge of the 
manufacture of wax and resin emulsions, by a 
well established, progressive organization lo- 
cated in the Middle West. In reply, state age, 
education, experience, and salary desired. Ali 
replies will be held strictly confidential. Address 
J-11, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Leather Sales 
Representative Wanted 


for long established Eastern Tanner on com- 
mission basis to cover Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia. Shoe and leather good trade. 
Write Box Z-23, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
West Adams St., Chicago, III. 





Use LES WANT ADS 


for quick turnover of odd 
lots of leather and materials 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 














WE OFFER FOR SALE 





5,000 Double strap shoulders, A&B selections, 7 to 8 oz. Sanded on 
grain with buffed flesh. Regular line. Save 7 to 10c per foot. 
25,000 ft. Black suede kid for women’s shoes made in Mexico, C 

selection. 

25,000 ft. Natural color bark splits suitable for non slips and for 
light r les. 

25,000 ft. of top selection heavy and medium Natural color sole splits. 
Also 50,000 ft. of same splits in medium weights at lower price. 
Good values. 

100,000 ft. of Bark splits suitable for holster trade, stretched and 
tacked out by the foot. 21 to 334 oz. in double butts. Also avail- 
able in 4 to 6 oz. We can offer these in double butts—in unfinished 
or finished to suit your requirements. 

715,000 Ibs. of Double butts in bark splits, hg not tacked out by 
the pound, in assorted weights to suit buyer 

a e* ft. of Top Grain a in crust. Will finish to suit buyer 

color and reprint in any grain. Ex: mally good value. 
Also have them in Pig Splits ry crust. Can also refinish. 
150,000 ft. of Chreme choice Butt Splits in grey, sanded. 
100,000 ft. of Chrome choice Butt Splits in grey, unsanded. 


50,000 ft. of Black Suede Shoe Splits. 


MORRIS FELDSTEIN & SON, INC. 


25,000 Black Rubber Slabs, 9-10-12 irons, not corded. 

Oak Bellies and Shoulders from imported sole leather. 

100,000 ft. grey Chrome Unfinished Sheepskins. Good selection. 

Velvet Sole Leather Shoulders, Bends, Bellies, Strips, in all irons 
from 4 to 7 irons, Chrome Velvet Tannage. 


Flexible Innersole Splits, finest and best tannage, with high class 
finish in Bends and Shoulders. All and 

One million ft. of various grades and lots. of splite. 

Send us Bag inquiries. We have hundreds of addittonal items and 
may have just what you are looking for. 

~~ we Finishers, Importers, and Jobbers — Established 
since 


60,000 Ibs. of Canary Color Glove Chrome Shoulder Splits. 

25,000 feet Corn Cobb color Best Slipper Splits. 

50,000 feet Brown Color Elk print 2 to 4 oz. Shoe or Slipper Splits. 
50,000 feet Crushed Top Selection Goatskins, Assorted Colors. 
100,000 feet Bark Splits 4 to 8 oz. in Double Butts and Sides. 

High Class goods suitable for luggage—novelty—shoes. 

One car load finders wide heavy Best Butt Pieces. 


85 GOLD ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Coming Events 


Deaths 





Advertisers Index 





Oct. 2-6, 1950—Annual Convention, 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, O. 


Oct. 15-19, 1950—-Advance Spring Shoe 
Showing, sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Assn., Hotels Statler and 
Touraine, Boston. 

Oct. 15-18, 1950—First joint convention 
for tanners, shoe manufacturers and 
retailers. Sponsored by Canadian Shoe 
Council. Quebec City, Canada. 

Oct. 25, 1950—Annual Fall Convention, 
National Hide Assn. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 


Nov. 4-8, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Southeastern Shoe Travelers 
Assn., Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 4-8, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., Hotel 
William Penn, Philadelphia. 


Nov. 5-7, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, Cen- 
tral States Shoe Travelers, Muehlebach 
and Phillips Hotels, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 5-7, 1950—Michigan Shoe Travelers 
Club Show, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 


Nov. 12-14, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
Indiana Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nov. 12-15, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 26-30, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 


William Hughes 


. 86, retired shoe eyelet manufac- 
turer and inventor, died Sept. 22 at 
his home in Taunton, Mass. He was 
most recently general manager of the 
Hughes Eyelet Co. of Taunton. Bern 
in Birmingham, England, he came to 
the U. S. about 60 years ago. After 
inventing a secret process for enamel- 
ing on silver while with Reed & Bar- 
ton Co., he evolved a shoe eyelet 
enamel with an elastic content that 
enabled it to last the life of the shoe. 
He joined United Shoe Mach. Corp., 
becoming a 25-yr. member of the firm. 
He leaves a son, W. Gordon; and a 
daughter, Mrs. Daniel R. Witherell. 


Raymond G. Bailly 


. . . 54, retired wood heel manufac- 
turer, died Sept. 26 at his home in 
Haverhill, Mass. A veteran of World 
War I, during which he was a mem- 
ber of the 658th Aero Squadron, he 
later joined the American Legion. 
Upon his return to Haverhill, he be- 
came active in the wood heel manu- 
facturing business until his retire- 
ment. He leaves his mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Bailly; three sons, Rich- 
ard E., Raymond, Jr., and Joseph; 
a daughter, Mrs. Helen M. Hamilton; 
two brothers, George D. and Charles 
L.; and a sister, Mrs. Violet B. Hooper. 


A. P. Beardsley, Sr. 


... 73, retired chemist, died Sept. 23 
at Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield, 
N. J., after a short illness. Beardsley 
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FRED RUEPING LEATHER 





CO., FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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HIDDEN VALUES in 
glazed kid leather 
specify 








LEATHER DYES 
° PINK N ° BLUE BN 
° YELLOW R ° RED RN 
Good evenness of dyeing, an even exhaust rate, and good 
stability to the glazing operation—these are the hidden 


values that mean profit to the dyer of glazed leathers. 


All are assured when Caucorast Colors are used. 


Caxcorast Colors produce excellent pastels in the pres- 
ence of synthetic and natural tannins. They are recom- 
mended for producing pastel shades on garment, glove, 


handbag, upholstery and shoe-upper leather. 


Your Calco representative is a trained and experienced 
leather colorist. He will be happy to demonstrate, in your 
own plant, the superior working properties of these and 
other dyes in the complete Calco line... to your profit. 


*Trade-mark 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 

DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 

BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 

New York * Chicago * Boston « Philadelphia « Charlotte « Providence 











